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THE PLAN OF L 'ENFANT FOB THE CITY OF 

WASHINGTON AND ITS EFFECT UPON 

THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF 

THE CITY. 

By GLENN BROWN. 
(Read before the Society, February 11, 1908.) 

The original map of Washington made in 1791 was 
the first plan designed and drawn for a capital city 
of a nation. 

Other capitals have been a growth, beginning as 
villages witiiout design, or thought of future progress, 
and in their gradual development from village to town 
and their final expansion into a city, have been 
hampered by the original lines of roadways, the grad- 
ual addition of streets and suburbs, and the location 
of more or less important buildings. 

Gradual growth has often produced picturesqueness, 
never stateliness or grandeur such as would befit a 
capital city. Many cities after the country which 
they represent has grown in wealth and power, have 
attempted with varying success to remedy this want 
of an original, effective and harmonious design. 

Paris has undergone many such changes, the later 
ones under Napoleon III., who at enormous expense, 
opened new avenues and boulevards directly through 
the city so as to command a view of focal points, and 
beautified the city with numerous parks and works 
of art. 

The effects accomplished in Paris when viewed in 
connection with beautiful buildings, majestic arches, 
graceful columns, artistic statuary and pleasing gar- 
dens, have been greater than similar accomplishments 
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in other cities of the world ; still Paris is not what it 
would be if the great architects of building and land- 
scape had been unhampered by existing conditions. 

St. Petersburg was selected as the seat of the Rus- 
sian government in 1703 and was located on a site 
where no city existed. 

Little attention was at first given to its development 
on broad lines. It apparently grew as other cities 
have grown, little thought having been given to the 
grandeur of effect that might have been attained by 
an original plan comprehensive and well studied. 

London after the great fire in September, 1666, had 
an opportunity to make a complete rectification of the 
unhappy results unavoidable in the plan of a city 
developed by gradual growth. There was a deter- 
mined effort made to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Sir Christopher Wren made a very clever 
and comprehensive plan— the first plan that I have 
been able to discover of a city with streets radiating 
from central points. The sites of prominent build- 
ings, monuments and colunms were indicated and ar- 
ranged so as to give pleasing objects of sight at the 
end of many vistas, as well as open spaces which 
offered opportunity for a closer view. Unfortunately 
the plan of Sir Christopher Wren has never been 
executed. The diflBculty of adjusting conflicting 
claims proved insurmountable. 

The causes which influenced our forefathers to be 
the first to lay out a city on a grand and comprehen- 
sive scale are interesting topics for investigation. 
The data and precedents from which they evolved 
the noble plan presented in the map of the city of 
Washington, are subjects for study. 

During the first fifty years of the city's history this 
greatness of scale and its magnificent distances were 
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a constant cause of ridicule among the thoughtless 
and it was common to read and hear the sneers from 
our own country and Europe on its magnificent pre- 
tensions from those who could not appreciate the 
future of the United States. 

The grandeur of scale, as well as the character of 
the scheme which was approved, clearly indicated the 
confidence of the projectors in the future prosperity 
of our country. 

It was evidently their judgment that the best plan 
on a generous scale would not be too good or too 
large for the future capital of the United States! 

General Washington as a surveyor and as a man 
of rare judgment, broad common sense and great 
business capacity, selected the most skilled members 
of the profession of landscape and architecture that 
could be obtained to assist in the making of the city. 

He cautioned his assistants against vagaries in de- 
sign and insisted upon following rules and principles 
as laid down by the older masters in their profession. 

Washington was fortunate in securing Peter Charles 
L 'Enfant, with whose abilities he was well acquainted, 
to design the map for the new city. Washington and 
L 'Enfant together made a careful personal study of 
the ground and located the site for the principal 
edifices, monuments and parks. The first or tentative 
draft was made and submitted to Washington, and 
after modifications the final map was drawn as we 
have it to-day. What influenced them in the general 
arrangement of avenues radiating from focal points 
of interest; why was the Mall planned from the east 
with broad and extended vistas on their axes? 
L 'Enfant did not attempt to draw up the scheme 
without first carefully studying what had been ac- 
complished in other parts of the world. 
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What then were the sources from which L 'Enfant 
drew his inspiration in designing the plan! To what 
influence did Washington turn when making his criti- 
cisms and modifications! 

We know that L 'Enfant wrote, April 4, 1791, asking 
Jefferson, Secretary of State, to obtain maps of Lon- 
don, Paris, Venice, Madrid, Amsterdam, Naples and 
Florence, stating that it was not his wish to copy the 
plans of these cities but that he might have a variety 
of schemes for consideration. We know from a letter 
of Jefferson's, April 10, 1791, that Jefferson sent him 
from his personal collection maps of the following 
cities; Frankfort-on-the-Mayne, Carlesru, Amsterdam 
Strasbourg, Paris, Orleans, Bordeaux, Lyons, Mont- 
pelier, Marseilles, Turin and Milan. The probability 
is that he obtained for L 'Enfant the other maps for 
which a request was made. A comparison of the 
maps of the cities mentioned as well as other cities 
in Europe proves that they supplied L 'Enfant with 
only isolated suggestions for the treatment which he 
adopted. 

Paris as we know it to-day suggests more forcibly 
than other cities some of the marked features of 
Washington, in the streets and avenues which radiate 
from the Arch of Triumph, and the Place of the 
Nation. Probably the majority of the people of the 
present day who are familiar with Paris assume that 
it was here L 'Enfant found the idea on which he 
enlarged in making his design for Washington. 
Napoleon I inaugurated improvements and Napoleon 
m. completed the system of avenues leading to focal 
points of interest. L 'Enfant 's map was engraved in 
1792 when Napoleon I. was an imknown man. The 
Paris of 1791 had nothing in arrangements of streets, 
which, judging from L 'Enfant 's design could have 
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appealed to him. The numerous small squares and 
the parked way of the Champs Elysees may have and 
probably did suggest the many small parks, as well 
as the proposed treatment of the Mall. 

The first question which would have presented itself 
to L 'Enfant in the solution of the problem was, of 
the possible number of residents in the future, and 
the size of the city to accommodate them. London in 
that day had approximately 800,000 inhabitants, and 
Paris at the same date 600,000 people. The area on 
which these cities were built had been a site for a 
village, town or city nearly two thousand years. They 
represented the capital cities of the two most power- 
ful countries of the world in L 'Enfant 's time. With 
this data before him he fixed the area of the new city 
at about sixteen square miles, which would accom- 
modate, on the basis of the population of Paris, 
800,000 people. 

The boldness and foresight of these city makers 
is a matter of wonder, when we remember the popula- 
tion of the United States was 4,600,000 at this period. 

The next problem for solution was the location of 
the principal buildings, conmiemorative monuments, 
and so situating them as to enhance their effect, and 
at the same time make them the crowning features 
of the surrounding landscape. 

The map, as well as his knowledge of Paris, fur- 
nished L 'Enfant numerous examples of palatial build- 
ings, statuary and monuments, but with the exception 
of the Champs Elysees few if any suggestions as to 
location of such objects of interest that they could 
be seen, enjoyed, and produce the happiest effect in 
connection with their surroundings. The Mall as the 
great garden approach to the Capitol would naturally 
have suggested itself from a study of the Champs 
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Elysees and the garden of the Tuilleries and of the 
more beautiful approach to Versailles. 

How far should water effects be introduced as a 
feature in the new plan! L 'Enfant in his request 
for a plan of Amsterdam and Venice evidently had 
water effects in view, and carrying out this idea he 
suggested on his map a treatment of whan^es, ar- 
ranged for open views to the broad Potomac and 
introduced a canal, with water basins and fountains, 
all of which would have added wonderfully to the 
beauty of the city if they had not been abandoned. 

A part of the water scheme was executed in the 
form of a canal, but this was turned into an open 
sewer and eventually made a covered sewer. The 
most unique and distinctive feature of Washington, 
its numerous focal points of interest and beauty from 
which radiate the principal streets and avenues, was 
not suggested by any city of Europe, three streets 
converging toward a building or a square being the 
nearest approximation to the idea shown upon the 
map of any European city of that date. As I have 
mentioned before, after the great fire in London, 
September, 1666, Sir Christopher Wren made a design 
for a rearrangement of the streets, and a grouping 
of the various buildings in London. This unexecuted 
plan of Wren's was apparently the first to suggest 
the radiation of streets from a central point of inter- 
est and in it he has several such centers. Engravings 
of this map were published in various histories of 
London during L 'Enfant 's day. 

When Jefferson requested the map of London there 
can be little doubt that this design was among the 
number procured, and given to L 'Enfant. AVhen 
Louis XIV. of France made Versailles one of his 
principal residences, Le Notre, who was Director of 
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Buildings and Gardens for the Grand Monarch, laid 
out the garden of Versailles, one of the most pleasing, 
impressive as well as magnificent pieces of formal 
landscape in existence at the present day. This was 
designed in 1664. In this garden we have a highly- 
developed plan showing points of interest and beauty 
from which radiate avenues and walks. We cannot 
question but that L 'Enfant was familiar with this 
pieces of landscape, and it, together with the sugges- 
tion of Wren, we may reasonably think induced 
L 'Enfant to try this same idea in the building of a 
city instead of a garden, as well as influenced him in 
the' principal and most imposing feature of the Mall. 
Washington had never been across the ocean, but he 
was undoubtedly the man to study the maps of exist- 
ing cities from which it has already been shown that 
he could have found but little to influence him as 
suggestions for the final plan of Washington City. 

Washington was familiar with the cities in this 
country, and, strange as it may seem, there are sug- 
gestions in two of the small cities of the United 
States, which may have influenced, at least, Wash- 
ington, in approving and modifying the scheme sub- 
mitted by L 'Enfant. 

Annapolis has two focal points from which several 
streets radiate. It is stated in the older accounts of 
Annapolis that the plan was copied from Sir Christo- 
pher Wren's design for London. This is probably 
a fact, taking a small section of London as a basis. 
It is most probable that Washington was familiar 
with this fact. 

Williamsburg, Va., had a Mall, an imposing tract 
of green around which imposing colonial buildings 
were grouped and towards which the principal streets 
converged. Washington was familiar with these two 
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cities, and undoubtedly appreciated the pleasing effect 
of their plan. He was ready to appreciate and en- 
dorse a suggestion of similar treatment, multiplied 
by numerous additional centers with vistas from one 
to the other, with the principal buildings located on 
the most prominent and pleasing sites, and with a 
Mall around which was to have been grouped many 
of the principal edifices. Although I have en- 
deavored to call attention to the data to which 
L 'Enfant could have access and the surroundings 
which may have influenced him in the formulation 
of the city of Washington, I do not mean to detract 
in any way from his fame. All great artistic achieve- 
ments have been a system of evolution and growth, 
usually a growth of long periods of time. It is truly 
remarkable and proved L 'Enfant a man of great 
genius to evolve in a short period, from the meager 
suggestions which he could have possessed, such a 
truly good and artistic scheme for a new and great 
city. 

The design indicated a comprehensive study of the 
streets so arranged as to make effective vistas of 
the buildings, columns, fountains and arches proposed, 
as well as to give the most direct access for business 
or pleasure ; parks located so as to enhance the build- 
ings and other art structures, and give opportunity 
for pleasing views upon near approach ; the grouping 
of buildings along the Mall so as to produce har- 
monious and artistic effects as well as to serve best 
for utilitarian purposes. I beg leave to quote from 
my ''History of the United States Capitol": 

** The more the scheme laid out by Washington and L 'En- 
fant is studied the more forcibly it strikes one as the best. It 
is easy to imagine a vista, through green trees and over a 
green sward 400 ft. wide, beginning at the Capitol and ending 
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at the Monument, a distance of nearly a mile and a half, 
bounded on both sides by parks 600 ft. wide laid out by a 
skilled landscape architect and adorned by the work of capable 
artists. Looking from the central open space across the park 
a continuous line of beautiful buildings was to have formed 
the background. They were not to have been deep enough 
to curtail either the artistic or natural beauties of the park or 
to encroach upon the people's right to air space. By this time 
such an avenue of green would have acquired a world wide 
reputation if it had been carried out by competent landscape 
architects, artists, and sculptors; consulting and working in 
harmony." 

The radiating streets with their central points of 
interest were laid out as designed, the Capitol and 
the ''White House" were located on the site selected 
for them. After Madison's administration the idea 
of the founders was apparently forgotten. The noble 
approach to the Capitol and the imposing vista 
planned from the Mall was ignored. Imposing monu- 
mental buildings instead of being located as suggested 
for monumental effect and utilitarian results have 
been built hap-hazard, here and there, with no sug- 
gestion of grouping or harmony and without artistic 
results. Vistas, one of the beauties of the original 
plan, have been destroyed and ignored. 

Some years ago, while studying the location of 
buildings in connection with my ** History of the 
Capitol," the remarkable beauties and utilitarian fea- 
tures of the L 'Enfant plan were first called forcibly 
to my attention. The subject was so attractive that 
I felt constrained to write an article for the Archi- 
tectural Review, in Boston, on the subject, urging the 
feasibility and desirability of reinstating this plan 
and building future Government structures on the 
lines originally suggested. 
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During the convention held in Washington, Decem- 
ber, 1900, the American Institute of Architects had 
for their principal topic of discussion, the '* Future 
Grouping of Government Buildings and the Park 
Treatment of Washington City." Many of the bright 
men of the profession, after seven or eight months 
consideration, prepared papers on the subject, and 
all agreed that we should go back to the fundamental 
principle laid down by L 'Enfant. At this meeting 
a committee was appointed to call the attention of Con- 
gress to the urgent need of a commission to formulate 
a scheme for the future grouping of government build- 
ings and the treatment of the parks, so as to be in 
harmony one with the other, and thus attain a grand 
artistic result as a whole ! 

Senator McMillan, with a broad foresight of the 
necessity of such study, and a keen appreciation of the 
fact that only the best men should be selected for such 
a commission, acted upon the suggestion of the insti- 
tute, and appointed D. H. Bumham and F. L. 
Olmsted, Jr., giving them the power to select a third 
man, who it was well known would be Mr. Charles 
F. McKim. In a short time after its organization, 
the committee added Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens to 
their number so as to obtain his advice on sculptural 
matters. This was an ideal commission, a commission 
of education, experience, refinement, executive ability, 
all of whom had shown themselves by their executed 
work, men of capacity and able to handle the board 
subject which was submitted to them for study. A 
successful and artistic solution was never doubtful 
after it was placed in their hands. 

The report was submitted to the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, on December 15, 1901, 
and unanimously approved. 
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The first drawing to attract attention is the general 
plan. 

The Capitol Building is the crowning feature on the 
east of the Mall. Around it are grouped the buildings 
for legislative purposes, so situted as not to destroy, 
but to enhance the original vistas and enclose the 
Capitol with monumental and pleasing structures. 
On the west of the Capitol grounds, Union Square 
without trees, with its three dignified statues to 
Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, and its north and 
south ends guarded by two government buildings, 
forms an imposing end for the Capitol grounds and 
a proper beginning for the Mall. 

From Union Square to the Monument stretches a 
green sward three hundred feet wide, about one 
mile and a half in length, flanked on either side by 
four rows of American elms, with one cross vista 
about midway between the monument and the Capitol. 

The formal treatment of elms is broadened into a 
Greek cross of twelve hundred feet in width at the 
Monument, giving it a setting and scale which ap- 
pears to me could not be obtained by any other treat- 
ment. The Monument is placed on a horizontal plane, 
below which, on the west, is a broad terrace, from 
which a flight of steps descends forty feet to a 
formal garden, enriched by parterres, hedges, foun- 
tains, pavilions, terraces and formal planting of elms. 
From the Monument to the river the open vista con- 
tinues of the same width as the ** tapis vert" between 
the Monument and the Capitol, but instead of lawn 
the principal surface is water, with a canal about 
two hundred feet wide and three thousand and six 
hundred feet long, and in this section a cross canal 
over a thousand feet long is introduced. The vista 
from the Monument is ended by the Lincoln Memorial, 
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which is placed on the river bank, about two and one 
half miles from the Capitol. From the Lincoln 
Memorial the Memorial Bridge crosses the Potomac 
at an angle to the axis of the Capitol, having as its 
vista, in one direction, the stately old building of 
Arlington, and, in the other direction, the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

The original plan of L 'Enfant located an equestrian 
\j monument to Washington on the intersection of the 
north and south axis of the ** White House" and the 
east and west axis of the Capitol. The Washington 
Monument as built was about seventy-five feet south 
of the axis of the Capitol and five himdred feet east 
of the axis of the ** White House.'' 

The commission have boldly fixed the principal 
axis of the contemplated improvement on the axis of 
the Monument and the Capitol, but the difference was 
too great to deflect the treatment so as to make a false 
axis with the ** White House." The solution adopted 
by the. Park Commission in overcoming this error has 
produced happy results. The major cross axis to 
the Mall begins with a group of buildings around 
Lafayette Square in proximity to the President's 
House, for the Executive Departments, with the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion as the central feature. On the east 
and west of what is known as the ** White Lot," the 
grounds south of the President's House are planted 
with four rows of linden trees. From the '* White 
House" there is an uninterrupted view across the 
broad circle through the low garden of the monument 
to the Temple of the Makers of the Constitution, and 
down the broad Potomac between tlie hills of Mary- 
land and Virginia. It is proposed to erect buildings 
for the various scientific departments of the govern- 
ment, for exhibition purposes and museums, on the 
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north and south of the Mall. North of B Street it 
is proposed to purchase the property between Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and B Street and here locate the 
various municipal buildings, for the District Govern- 
ment, the Armory and Drill Hall, which is to be used 
for presidential inauguration balls, the market, etc. 
The space between New York Avenue and B Street, it 
is suggested, together with the space between Mary- 
land Avenue and B Street south, should be taken and 
made a part of the park system. 

By the treatment adopted the original vistas are 
maintained and new vistas established by the Me- 
morial to the Constitution Makers, the Lincoln Me- 
morial and the Arlington House. 

The area between the Capitol and the Monument 
has its formal planting of elms and formal grouping 
of buildings. The area between the Monument and 
the river is treated as a dense forest with its broad 
opening between the Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial and smaller walks radiating from various 
points of interest; and the area from the ''White 
House" to the river with broad lawns and open vistas. 

The bird's-eye- view illustrates the general scheme 
as described in connection with the plan. The de- 
tailed views naturally divide themselves into five 
groups, the Capitol, the Monument, the ''White 
House," the Lincoln Memorial, and the Memorial to 
the Constitution Makers. The Capitol division shows 
the streets facing the present grounds on three sides 
occupied by classical government buildings, and the 
west front brought out to a square as indicated in 
Thornton's plat and open to the Mall. 

The terrace fronting Union Square gives an addi- 
tional base to the Capitol and will add materially to 
its imposing effect. 
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The terrace is flanked by marble reproductions of 
the Bulfinch gate-houses which were removed to make 
way for the improvement of the grounds in 1876, and 
the gate-posts which were removed at the same time; 
although discarded, they are far more in harmony 
with the structure than the architectural embellish- 
ments which took their place and it should please us 
to see reproductions replaced. 

The general effect of the terrace cascade and three 
dignified statues of Generals Grant, Sherman and 
Sheridan is shown in Union Square in the perspective 
view looking from the west side of the square. From 
the center of the higher terrace of the Capitol a foun- 
tain is brought by a series of cascades to a basin of 
no mean dimensions ; around this basin the steps wind 
and the terrace and basin are richly treated with 
balustrades and fountains. 

From the roof of the Capitol a view is shown of 
Union Square and the east end of the Mall with its 
grouping of classical buildings. 

The Monument Division.— The ''tapis vert," which 
extends from Union Square, ends with the Monument, 
where a stately line of elms broaden into the cross 
which surrounds the Monument. The Monument, as 
it stands to-day in a small hillock, suggests a shaft 
sprouting from the ground. It needs a horizontal 
plaza or line at its base. This base is given by a treat- 
ment of marble terraces on which are formally planted 
American elms. On the east the plaza is but little 
above the surface of the ground, and on the west a 
broad flight of steps leads to the formal garden forty 
feet below. The view from the Mall shows the effec- 
tive results of the white horizontal line of the marble 
terrace. The sunken garden is surrounded by marble 
terraces on which are planted a dense growth of elms. 
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The model of the Monument with its terraces, gar- 
den and formal planting of trees presents a clear idea 
to the mind of the garden, cool basins of water, foun- 
tains, cascades and the shaded groves which will give 
scale to the Monument and comfort and pleasure to 
the populace, while it allows them to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of the gardens and fountains and the dignified 
shaft, as well as affording places of rest during 
leisure hours in the hot summer weather of our 
climate. 

The Monument will be approximately six hundred 
feet high from the garden level. 

In the midst of trees, with charming effect, are 
placed resting pavilions, and in the garden below 
small classical pavilions, and on the plaza and in the 
basin below are many fountains. 

The various charming vistas which may be obtained 
from the Monument or its garden are illustrated by 
several views, one of the ''White House" from a 
point near the white marble terrace, the garden with 
the ** White House" in the distance, and a general 
view of the Mall with formal elms and classical build- 
ings, with the Monument garden in the foreground. 

The Lincoln MemorioZ.— Although the Capitol and 
Monument with their surroundings are great objects 
of beauty which are emphasized and enhanced by the 
proposed park treatment, they are hardly more impos- 
ing, important or pleasing than the temple portico 
which forms the west vista over the basin of the canal 
from the Monument. The effect of the Lincoln Mem- 
orial is charming in refinement and simplicity where 
it overlooks the basin of the canal on the east with 
fountains and terraces in the foreground. 

It is still more pleasing and interesting where it 
overlooks the river and forms a center from which the 
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river side drive to the parks and the Memorial Bridge 
radiate. From the Monmnent the memorial stands 
serene and restful at the end of the vista, with the 
broad canal in the foreground flanked by a dense 
growth of trees, with the Potomac River and the 
Virginia hills as a fitting background. The dense 
shaded forest and radiating walks and drives from 
the circle around the Lincoln Memorial indicate ^ome 
of its attractions. 

Memorial to the Constitution Makers.— On the axis 
of the ** White House*' and directly south is located the 
Memorial to the Constitution Makers. On the north, 
the memorial faces the Washington Conmion, where 
games and athletic sports are to be held; and on the 
south, it faces the large basin which may be used for 
aquatic sports in smnmer and skating in winter. The 
charming view from the ** White House" across the 
great circle over the sunken garden to the Memorial 
of the Constitution Makers and the broad Potomac 
beyond, is well depicted in the vista from the **T\Tiite 
House" view. 

The Models.— Two models, made to a scale of one 
foot equal to one thousand feet, one showing the Mall 
and the adjacent parks of the city as it is at present, 
and another showing the city as the Park Commission 
advise that it should eventually be. The first model 
brings to our attention how completely a good plan 
can be ruined by the want of proper sympathy and 
lack of knowledge, of no doubt well meaning and in- 
telligent people. Each individual park and each indi- 
vidual building is located and laid out as if it were 
the only object to be considered— both buildings and 
parks are belittled, dignity and interest lost. This is 
to be wondered at when we remember the plan of 
L 'Enfant was continuously in the possession of the 
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park makers and builders. The view from the Monu- 
ment to the Capitol is over a tangle of trees and past 
a jumble of buildings, with no relation to each other, 
each marring the effect of the other! The trees in 
themselves are of course beautiful, but so planted that 
they cannot be enjoyed. Looking from the Capitol, in 
the foreground is the unsightly Botanical Gardens, 
then the Pennsylvania Railroad, and again the tangle 
of trees with no general system of design. This model 
also depicts very graphically the hap-hazard method 
of selected sites for government buildings, without 
any effort at unity or harmony of grouping, and the 
ruthless destruction of vistas, which was the funda- 
mental, unique and distinctive feature of the original / 
plan. It is impossible to understand the ignoring of 1/ '^-/ 
simple and dignified grouping suggested on the 
L 'Enfant plan or the destruction of the vistas. One 
example may be seen in the building of the Library of 
Congress, cutting off and belittling the Capitol; and 
the State, War and Navy Building obtruding past the 
**White House." 

The destruction of park effects by inharmonious 
structures with their rear on the parks. The promi- 
nence of the new city Post-oflSce on Pennsylvania 
Avenue is brought forcibly to the attention on both 
models of the city, and the fact is noted that it is out 
of harmony with its present surroundings and hope- 
lessly incongruous with those of the future. The 
model of the Mall showing suggested treatment of 
grouping of future buildings is a great object lesson, 
demonstrating what may be accomplished by sim- 
plicity, dignity and a similiarity of treatment, and a 
simple grouping of classical structures, emphasizing 
the points of interest, not belittling them by an at- 
tempt to make prominent each individual structure. 
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but so locating and designing the main features, the 
Capitol, the Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Executive Mansion and the Memorial to the Constitu- 
tion Makers, as to make all landscape and buildings 
lead up to these structures and make them dominate 
the system. 

The Park Commission has been able, fortunately, 
with the broad-minded officials of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, to secure the promised removal of the tracks 
and the station from the Mall, where it has been a 
blot upon the landscape and a bar to any systematic 
or harmonious design of the Mall as an approach to 
the Capitol. This accomplishment justifies the 
work expended by the Commission as well as many 
times the expense incurred by the government. This 
indicates a very hopeful condition when a great corpo- 
ration shows a disposition to give uj) its legal rights 
for the artistic benefit of the country ! 

A very important feature of the Park Commission's 
work, that will add materially to the beauty of the 
city, consisted in suggestions for connections between 
the various park areas in the District of Columbia, 
the acquirement of new y)ark areas, and the broad 
methods of treating the various parks and the calling 
attention to the ground which should be acciuired to 
protect and preserv^e the best landscape effects. 

The new areas which are recommended for park 
courts in a water park east of Washington are fonned 
by damming the eastern branch and reclaiming por- 
tions of the marshes which now exist on this river, re- 
claiming the marshes in the Anacostia Kiver south of 
the city; i)arking the Palisades of the Potomac from 
Georgetown to the District line, i)arking both sides of 
Rock Creek from Twenty-fifth Street to the Zoological 
Park. The water park will give broad water effects 
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as the end of vistas for several of the principal streets 
as well as making a link in the park system of the 
city. 

The Palisades of the Potomac, being a high bluflf 
on the north side of the river when treated artistically 
with walks and drives will give the people of the 
country an opportunity which they do not now have, 
of enjoying the many beautiful and picturesque views 
of the Potomac with its broad surface of water dotted 
with islands, its steep picturesque banks, its broad 
water surface with now and then a rapid or small 
falls together with the many small and delightful 
streams which rush and tumble over boulders and 
rocks on their way to the Potomac. 

The Park Commission have exhibition maps show- 
ing the Park areas of London, Paris, New York and 
Boston; as well as the present contemplated park 
areas of Washington. 

This exhibit forcibly illustrates the small area de- 
voted to Parks in our cities when compared with for- 
eign cities. 

The connections between the various parks and pro- 
posed parks was a subject of vital importance to the 
system, and this has been well considered. The 
natural connection between the Mall and the Rock 
Creek park is along the valley of Rock Creek. 
Diagonal connections are contemplated through 
natural valleys between the park along the Potomac 
and Rock Creek and many of these valleys give rare 
opportunities for beautiful and pictures(iue connec- 
tions. 

Between Rock Creek and Soldiers' Home connec- 
tions are arranged along Piney Branch, at one time a 
wonderfully pleasing and eflFective stream, but now 
much damaged by improvements, as well as by widen- 
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ing Savannah Street into a parkway. Connections are 
suggested between Anacostia Water Park over wooded 
hills wliich offer charming views toward the city and 
the Potomac. The connection between the park and 
Arlington will be over the new Memorial bridge which 
will also give direct and easy access to the sunken 
park on Analostan Island. They also suggest a 
fonnal treatment of wharves and a connection by an 
elevated boulevard between the Mall and the Arsenal 
grounds, on which is to be established the new War 
College. 



GEORGETOWN COLLEGE IN THE EARLY 
DAYS. 

Bt rev. EDWARD I. DEVITT, S.J. 
(Read before the Society, March 10, 1908.) 

Georgetown College is the oldest academic institu- 
tion, under Catholic direction, for young men, in the 
United States, and it holds also, by priority of founda- 
tion, the first place in the District of Columbia, as an 
educational establishment, antedating the formation 
of the federal district and the birth of the City of 
Washington. 

In 1889 the college celebrated with befitting pomp 
and ceremony, the hundredth anniversary of its 
origin; it is, therefore, in the one hundred and nine- 
teenth year of its existence. In its material growth 
it has expanded from the solitary academic structure, 
removed about four years ago, into the clustering pile 
that crowns the ancient site, consisting of nine dis- 
tinct constructions, known in order of their erection, 
as the Old North Building (begun 1791, completed 
1808), the Infirmary (1831-1848), the Mulledy Build- 
ing (1831), the Observatory (1843), the Maguire 
Building (1854), the Healy, or Main Building (1879), 
the Dahlgren Chapel (1893), the Ida M. Ryan Hall 
(1905), the Ryan Gynmasium (1908). 

In its departmental expansion, to the original 
classical academy have been added, as opportunity 
arose, or expediency prompted, the astronomical Ob- 
servatory, in 1843; the Medical School, in 1851; the 
Law School, in 1870; the University Hospital, in 
1898; the Dental School, in 1901; the Training School 
for Nurses, in 1903. 

21 
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A detailed narration of the origin, growth and de- 
velopment of such an institution would transgress the 
limitations of this paper. I propose to dwell upon 
*'The Early Days" of the college: the full history 
of the upiiversity may be read, in methodical arrange- 
ment and completeness of treatment, in erudite works, 
and in sketchy magazine articles, as furnished by the 
bibliography subjoined to this paper. 

In treating of the origin of Georgetown College, its 
historians and chroniclers are wont to refer to earlier 
schools in Maryland, projected or carried on by the 
Jesuits. It is true that Father Ferdinand Poulton, a 
few years after the settlement of St. Mary's, wrote 
to the general of the society about the prospects of 
founding a college in the infant colony; and the gen- 
eral answered, in 1640: 

** The hope held out of a college I am happy to entertain, 
and when it shall have matured I will not be backward in 
extending my approval. ' ' 

Had this hope been realized, the Marjiand college 
of the Jesuits would have vied with the oldest in the 
land for prestige of antiquity. But the times were not 
favorable. The laws against Catholic education and 
educators were so stringent during the greater j^art of 
the Marjiand colonial period, that it was only at 
inter\'als, for brief spaces of time, and by stealth, 
that the Jesuits, essentially a teaching order, and 
always most solicitous for the education of youth, 
were able to conduct a school. One such a school was 
at Bohemia, Cecil County; it existed only for a few 
years, but that modest school numbered amongst its 
scholars, John Carroll, the fouyider of Georgetown 
College. He is the link, moral and i>ersonal, between 
Georgetown and earlier schools. 
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A Catholic collegiate or academic foundation was 
impossible under the laws of Maryland, which were 
expressly designed to prohibit and prevent it. Under 
such prohibitions of education at home, the Catholic 
youth of the colony were forced to go to foreign lands 
for instruction in letters. Naturally, St. Omers was 
the college that they preferred, as it was conducted 
by English Jesuits, who furnished also the mission- 
aries to the colony. The number of boys from Mary- 
land who crossed the seas for higher studies was not 
large, for, although many of the Catholic families in 
Lord Baltimore's colony were of gentle birth and 
ample means, yet there was little encouragement and 
no great necessity for a liberal education in an agri- 
cultural community; and, even if they returned with 
the requisite intellectual and professional equipment, 
their faith was a bar to all positions of honor and 
emolument. Paniel Dulany, worsted in the con- 
troversy with Charles Carroll, **The First Citizen," 
could fling the taunt at his adversary, that he was so 
shut off from all participation in public affairs, as not 
even to have the right to vote. The expense, trouble 
and long expatriation were also serious obstacles. A 
young boy leaving home to enter college could not 
expect to return until his studies were completed, 
after an absence prolonged to ten, and fifteen years, 
or more; as instances, John Carroll, Charles Carroll 
and Robert Brent left America in 1747; Charles 
Carroll returned in 1765, and John Carroll remained 
in Europe until 1774; Leonard Neale was abroad 
from 1758 to 1783. Members of such well known 
Maryland families as Sewall, Brooke, Mattingly, 
Thompson, Hoskins, Semmes and Cole, joined the 
English Province S.J., and never returned to their 
native land. 
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Proscriptive legislation had prevented Catholics 
from attempting the establishment of any permanent 
seat of learning before the Kevolution ; but, when civil 
and religious liberty had been secured, the oppor- 
tunity came, and the man to see and grasp the oppor- 
tunity was John Carroll, with whose name the history 
of Georgetown College is indissolubly connected. He 
had a large share in its foundation and upbuilding, 
and the sons of Georgetown, to honor his memory, 
have formally instituted the observance of ** Founder's 
Day," in January of each year. It is not necessary 
here to rehearse the events of his life, nor to speak 
of what he accomplished as the first Bishop of the 
Catholic Church in the United States, when the 
Diocese of Baltimore was coterminous with the 
boundaries of the republic; it is as ** Founder of 
Georgetown College" that he claims our special 
attention. 

Even before his appointment as Prefect-Apostolic, 
he saw the urgent need of such an institution; he 
impressed this upon his former brethren of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, and secured their cooperation ; he drew 
up the plan of the ** Academy on the Patowmack," 
and issued the prospectus in which he appealed to 
his friends in England for financial assistance; he 
selected the site, and, although he could not give 
personal supervision to the undertaking, burdened as 
he was with the solicitude of all the churches, he 
watched over the infant college with paternal inter- 
est, and to his influence and character are due in 
great part its early growth and success. His portrait 
by Gilbert Stuart, with that of his mother, whose 
maiden name was Eleanor Darnell, decorates the main 
parlor; the college also possesses relics from his 
birthplace at Upper Marlborough, the manuscript of 
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his ** course'' in theology, the missal which he used 
when he was a rural missionary at Rock Creek, the 
attestation of his consecration as bishop at Lulworth 
Castle, the circular which he issued detailing the plan 
and scope of the college, and many letters original and 
copied in relation to its standing and prospects. 

Upon his return to America, -in 1774, he took up 
his residence with his mother, near Rock Creek, in 
Montgomery County, and ministered to the scattered 
Catholic population of this section of Maryland, in- 
cluding what is now the District of Columbia, ex- 
tending his excursions to the home of the Brents, his 
relatives, at Acquia Creek, in Virginia. The inti- 
mate knowledge of the locality, which he acquired 
during this missionary period of his life, was un- 
doubtedly a help to him in selecting the site for the 
academy, when the time for it had arrived. 

In 1784 Father Carroll was appointed Prefect- 
Apostolic, or Superior of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. Convinced of the necessity for estab- 
lishing a school for higher studies, he wrote in 1785 
to his friend. Father Charles Plowden, in England: 

** The object nearest my heart, and the only one that can 
give consistency to our religious views in this country, is the 
establishment of a school, and afterwards of a seminary for 
young clergymen." 

At the meeting of the clergy, held at White Marsh, 
Prince George Co., in 1786, he laid before them the 
plan of the academy and recommended the site which 
had favorably impressed him. The comparative im- 
portance of George Town at that time must have 
influenced his views. It was the chief borough of 
Montgomery County, and a town prominent for com- 
merce and population. It may be that the question 
of a national seat of government, and the probability 
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that it would be established on the Potomac, had some 
weight in determining his choice. It is said that 
he had contemplated placing the school on the present 
site of the national capitol; this tradition may be 
well-foimded, as Jenkin's Hilly as it was then called, 
was part of the landed estate of his brother, Daniel 
Carroll of Duddington, who could have easily granted 
the ground that was required. But, the place was 
**too far away in the woods" for a boy's boarding 
school. In this connection there is another tradition, 
that, after the burning of the Capitol, when there was 
question of providing suitable accommodations for 
Congress, the old north building of the college was 
spoken of as a fitting place for the purpose. Mr. 
Shea says: 

** The choice of the locality finally adopted by Dr. Carroll 
is said to have been prompted to some extent by Mr. Alexander 
Doyle, a sun^yor and architect, who was then erecting old 
Trinity Church on a knoll at Georgetown. West of it was a 
point jutting out into the Potomac, finely elevated, free from 
malaria, and swept by every breeze from above or below. *' 

Dr. Carroll himself described it as * * one of the most 
lovely situations that imagination can frame." The 
first prospectus, issued in order to obtain subscrip- 
tions for the building, says: 

** In the choice of Situation, Salubrity of Air, Convenience 
of Communication, and Cheapness of Living have been prin- 
cipally consulted, and Georgetown offers these united advan- 
tages.'' 

In regard to the ** Salubrity of Air," the college 
records note that the first death amongst the students 
occurred in 1843. 

The clergj' sanctioned the project, approved the 
choice of site, and appointed five of their number as 
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directors of the undertaking— Rev. John Carroll, 
James Pellentz, Robert Molyneux, John Ashton and 
Leonard Neale. Three of these as trustees for the 
body, acquired by purchase from Colonel Deakins and 
John Threlkeld, one and a half acres of land, for the 
sum of £75 current money, a fair price, £50 an acre. 
Then came the question of ways and means to give 
actuality to what had been resolved upon. The day 
when munificent donations can cause a university to 
spring up, Minerva-like, fully equipped with grand 
buildings, highly-salaried professors, and all material 
appointments, was still in the distant future. A circu- 
lar was prepared and distributed in this country and 
England, begging for subscriptions; and prominent 
men in Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania and New 
York were designated to receive them. Amongst 
others, Bernard O'Neill and Marsham Waring are 
mentioned, merchants, I believe, of Georgetown. The 
result of this appeal was not encouraging. The 
clergy, who held possession of the landed estates of 
the Jesuits in Maryland, sold some tracts of land and 
devoted the proceeds, together with other funds, to 
meet tlie expenses of the initial construction. This 
was the **01d Building," as it was called, which, after 
doing service for more than a century, was torn down 
four year ago to make room for the present Ida M. 
Ryan Hall. Sentiment was strongly in favor of 
preserving the time-honored structure, but sentiment 
often yields to utility, and must give way to im- 
perative necessity. The space which it occupied was 
needed for accommodations suited to the age. It 
was mooted to preserve this relic of former days by 
transferring it in its bodily entirety to another site 
on the grounds, but this was declared to be imprac- 
ticable, on examination by expert engineers. The 
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timbers were intact, but the brickwork crumbled at 
the touch— one could thrust his thumb through it in 
places. This must have been an original defect in 
the material for construction, as Bishop Carroll wrote 
at the time : 

**Our Academy is going on, and I have not lost hopes of 
having it under cover this year, though the contractor for 
brick has been a great stop to the work by depending on two 
kilns of 60,000 each, which have been refused by the gentleman 
who superintends the building. '* 

Probably those rejected bricks were worked in 
some way or other. 

Begun in 1788, the building went slowly forward; 
it was partially completed in 1789, but was not ready 
for occupany until 1791. 

Amongst other difficulties encountered in the launch- 
ing of the enterprise, a prominent one was the secur- 
ing of a competent principal. On this point Bishop 
Carroll expresses his anxiety, in a letter to a friend 
in England: 

**Our great difficulty will be to get a proper President — a 
superintendent. The fate of the school will depend much 
upon the first impression made upon the public, and a presi- 
dent of known ability and reputation would contribute greatly 
to render that impression a favorable one. ' ' 

At the meeting of the chapter, the following resolves 
amongst others, concerning the school, had been 
passed : 

**5. A clergyman shall be appointed by the Directors to 
superintend the masters & tuition of the students. 

**6. The said Clergyman shall be allowed a decent Uving.'' 

What was understood by **a decent living" may be 
conjectured from the action of the Corporation of 
the Clergy of Maryland, in voting, a few years after- 
wards, a salary of £40 per annum for the professor 
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of philosophy, and £45 for his board at the college. 
The oflSce of president was not an attractive one for 
the American clergy in 1791 ; the incumbent would be 
embarrassed by financial diflSculties, and there would 
be a constant struggle for the existence of the institu- 
tion, with probable failure, after labors and trials; 
besides, few of the native-bom priests had had proper 
collegiate experience, and those who might have filled 
the position were advanced in years, and their long 
service in the active work of the ministry rendered 
them disqualified for academic life and duties. In 
these straits Bishop Carroll had recourse to his 
former brethren in England, and on their strong 
recommendation, Rev. Robert Plunkett was chosen 
to be the first president of Georgetown College. The 
corporation defrayed the expenses of his passage to 
America— £50. He was an Englishman, and had had 
experience of college work at St. Omers and Liege 
in Flanders. But he presided over the college for 
only two years, 1791-1793 ; and was succeeded by Rev. 
Robert Molyneux, who, in 1805, became the first 
superior of the restored Society of Jesus, and held 
the presidency of the college, for a second term, at 
the time of his decease, in 1808. Rev. Robert Plunkett 
was afterwards, until his death in 1815, engaged in 
Missionary work in Prince George County, in charge 
of Queen's Chapel, and living principally with Mr. 
Notley Young. He was buried in the crypt under 
the chapel of the Visitation Convent at Georgetown; 
there also repose the remains of Bishop Leonard 
Neale, president of the college (1799-1806), and 
founder of the Visitation Order in the United States ; 
and of Rev. J. P. de Cloriviere, who from a Chouan 
leader against the forces of Napoleon, ])ecame the 
exemplary chaplain of the nuns in their peacefi" 
retreat. 
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The first student enrolled upon the register of the 
college is TVilliam Gaston of North Carolina, who 
became prominent in after years in the lower house 
of Congress, and on the supreme bench of his native 
state. Gaston Hall, the Aula Maxima of the alunmi 
association, is named after him; this, together with 
his portrait and marble bust in conspicuous posi- 
tions, senses to perpetuate the memorj' of this honored 
proto-alumnus. 

I became possessed recently of a letter written by 
the youthful Gaston to his mother. He was waiting 
in town for the opening of the school, and as this 
letter was unknown to former chroniclers, I quote it 
as something novel, and, at the same time, germane 
to our subject, as the boyish impressions of the 
writer, whilst showing his candor and simplicity, 
carrj' us back to the incunabula or cradle-days of the 
institution. 

Georgetown, Xov. 5, 1791. 
^^ Dearest Mamma, 

**At length I am safe arrived here after a journey of three 
daj's. [He was thirteen years of a^re at the date of this letter. 
The 'three days' journey was from Philadelphia, where he had 
been staying, although his home was at Xewberne, X. C 
where his father had been killed by the Tories during the 
War of the Revolution. The journey from Philadelphia was 
probably made by stage, resting at Elkton, and Baltimore 
overnight.] Xow you may congratulate me of being at that 
place, where I have so long desired. The College will be 
opened immediately. I stay with Rev. ^Ir. Plunkett till it 
is, in company with a young gentleman that is to be a pro- 
fessor in it, who is the most religious person, that I ever met 
with. He has been talking with me this morning about God, 
and has made my heart almost burst with crying. A more 
beautiful situation than this in which the College is could 
not be imagined, on a high hill, with a view on one side of the 
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river, on the other of the town, quite surrounded with trees, 
and every other thing that could make it either beautiful or 
useful, it stands as if it were made on purpose for the erecting 
of some such building. Give my compliments to all my 
friends and I remain 

** Your dutiful son, 

''W. Gaston." 

The school began with very elementary classes, but 
the original plan contemplated a rounded academic 
course, and gradually the standing of classes was 
raised, and their number increased. The printed pro- 
spectus of 1798, signed by Rev. William Du Bourg 
(president, 1796-1799), furnishes details of the studies 
pursued at that date, and holds forth promise of an 
enlarged course. This promise was fulfilled under his 
immediate successor. Bishop Leonard Neale. In 1801 
there were seven members of a senior class, studying 
logic, metaphysics and ethics. Some of the assistant 
teachers were aspirants to hoi/ orders, and a class 
in theology was formed. Four of this class, Benedict 
J. Fenwick, Enoch Fenwick, Leonard Edelen and John 
Spink, were raised to the priesthood in 1808, the first 
members of the Society of Jesus ordained in the 
United States. Both of the Fenwicks subsequently 
held the office of president of the college. Benedict 
became Bishop of Boston, and founded the College of 
the Holy Cross, a direct offshoot of Georgetown; 
Enoch had a large share in building the Cathedral of 
Baltimore. They were descended from Cuthbert 
Fenwick, one of the first settlers of Maryland, and 
their father removed his family from St. Mary's 
County to live in Georgetown, so that his boys might 
be educated at the college, which they entered in 1793. 

The college was opened in 1791. The number of 
students enrolled in 1792 was 66; 47 new students 
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entered at the opening day of 1793. This was a prom- 
ising beginning, but growth was slow, and for several 
years following there was even a falling oflf. In 1813 
the boarders numbered 42; the average for the pre- 
ceding ten years had been 25. The century mark (101) 
was reached for the first time in 1818. Father John 
Grassi (president, 1812-1817) infused new life and 
vigor into the administration of the college; he pro- 
moted the study of mathematics, and secured the 
necessary apparatus for teaching the natural sciences. 
During his term of office the power to grant d^rees 
was conferred by act of Congress, March 1, 1815 ; the 
measure was introduced by Georgetown's proto- 
alumnus, Hon. William Gaston of North Carolina. 
The first graduating class was that of 1817. The 
formal incorporation of the institution was effected in 
1844, under the name and title of **The President and 
Directors of Georgetown College"; by this new act 
of Congress, the powers granted in 1815 were en- 
larged. Beginning with two graduates, who received 
the degree of A.B. in 1817, the roster of George- 
town's alumni now (1908) bears nearly five thousand 
names. 

The Society of Jesus was reestablished in the United 
States in 1805; previous to that time the college had 
been under the control of the Corporation of the 
Clergy of Maryland, composed mainly of former mem- 
bers of the society. They selected from their body 
trustees, and invested them with full power to choose 
a president and appoint professors. Since 1805 
Georgetown has been a Jesuit college, with the tradi- 
tions, the associations, courses of study and methods 
of teaching, which the name implies. Until 1860 the 
Provincial of Marj^land generally resided at the col- 
lege; the Novitiate was there for some years; and the 
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students of philosophy and theology, until their trans- 
fer to Woodstock, Maryland, in 1869. Naturally, 
under such circumstances the college exercised con- 
siderable influence upon the religious development 
of the country and Catholic progress in the early days. 
The first three Archbishops of Baltimore had intimate 
relations with it: Carroll, as founder; Neale, as presi- 
dent, and Marechal, as professor. Bishop Du Bourg 
of New Orleans was president; Bishop Flaget of 
Bardstown and Van de Velde of Chicago were pro- 
fessors. Amongst the earlier presidents may be also 
mentioned Rev. William Matthews, for so many years 
the beloved pastor of St. Patrick's Church in this 
city ; and Father Anthony Kohlmann, a profound theo- 
logian, and founder of **The Washington Seminary" 
which stood upon the north side of F Street, between 
Ninth and Tenth. 

The first prospectus contained these words: 

** Agreeably to the liberal Principle of our Constitution, the 
Seminary will be open to students of Every religious Pro- 
fession. '* 

Protestant students attended service in their own 
churches. Catholic students were obliged to hear mass 
at Trinity Church, in Georgetown, and Father Francis 
Neale, the pastor, charged them pew rent in the bills 
which he made out as treasurer. Dr. Charles Worth- 
ington was the first attending physician. The school 
was intended for boarders, but, for a time at least, 
some of the scholars must have lived in the town, as 
hotel expenses are charged against them. Even with 
the small number living at the college they must have 
been cramped for quarters until the North Building 
was completed. The towers of that structure give it a 
chateau-like appearance. They were added not solely 
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for ornamental purposes; the concussions from the 
testing of guns at the neighboring Foxall's foundry 
endangered the walls of the original building, and the 
towers helped to secure strength and safety. 

As was the custom at boarding schools of that day, 
uniformity of dress was prescribed. Even as late as 
1833 it was, in winter, a blue cloth coat and pantaloons 
with a black velvet waistcoat; in summer, white panta- 
loons with a black silk waistcoat. The uniform was 
more pronounced in color when the red waistcoat and 
yellow buttons, which formed a part of it, attracted 
the attention of George Washington. In 1796 he 
visited George Town, and the citizens turned out to 
welcome him. Christian Hines chronicles the event, 
and says : 

**I recollect that the Georgetown College boys were all 
formed in a line on the north side of the street (Water Street). 
They were dressed in uniforms consisting in part of blue coats, 
red waist-coats, and presented a fine appearance. They 
seemed to attract the attention of the General very much/' 

Some similar apparition of color must have im- 
pressed the eye and memory of General La Fayette 
in 1824, for he spoke of it after his return to France. 

The annual commencements, or exhibitions, as they 
were then called, are worthy of mention. The differ- 
ences between the good old days and the present time 
are marked and many. First, in regard to the date 
of these exercises. The scholastic year then was pro- 
longed into the latter part of July, or even to August. 
The len{ith of the exercises was appalling; heroic, in- 
deed, must have been the patience of an audience, 
which could bear up under the burden of sixteen ad- 
dresses, or more, and lasting sometimes from 9 A. M. 
till 4 P. M. It may be that the variety of the exer- 
cises, as shown by the curiously diversified pro- 
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grammes, was a help to endurance; otherwise these 
sessions would have been intolerable. There were 
monologues, dialogues, poems, speeches, compositions 
on moral, didactic and speculative themes; orations 
framed on classical models. Nor were these effusions 
confined within the limits of the vernacular; they over- 
flowed the boundaries of the English tongue, and the 
dead and foreign languages were enlisted for the great 
occasion. No doubt the listeners felt complimented, 
as they were made the objective for elocutionary pro- 
jectiles in Latin and Greek, in French, Spanish and 
Italian. 

Probably they were so long-enduring, because the 
entertainments, musical, dramatic and literary, so 
abundant now, were then almost unknown, or few 
and far between. The audience had gathered for en- 
joyment—to make a day of it— and it wanted full 
measure. It was an age of heroic listeners. Father 
James Ryder, president of the college, whose fame as 
a pulpit orator caused him to be invited on special 
occasions to every part of the country, gave courses 
of controversial sermons in the Catholic churches of 
the city. It is recorded that he terminated a course 
at St. Matthew's Church by a sermon which lasted two 
hours and a half. And j^eople flocked to hear him— 
modern degeneracy would cause **a beggarly array of 
empty benches." 

The solemn academic exercises were held in Trinity 
Church until the large study-hall in the Mulledy build- 
ing was opened, in 1834. A procession was formed 
on the college grounds, and the officials, students and 
invited magnates marched to the church. The last 
affair of this kind was at the centennial celebration in 
1880. Commemorative services were held in the 
church on the death of Washington, when, as the 
Sentinel of Liberty reported: 
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** Master Robert Walsh, a young gentleman of the college, 
draped with badges of mourning, made his appearance on a 
stage covered with black, and delivered, with propriety and 
spirit, an ingenious and eloquent academical eulogium. He 
was succeeded by a second young orator, blaster Dominiek 
Lynch, who recited with animation a pathetic eleg>'." 

It was this same Master Kobert AValsh, who after- 
wards became a distinguished writer, that welcomed 
the Father of his Count ly with a poetical address, 
upon the occasion of his historic visit to the college, 
and this incident furnishes a fitting termination to 
this paper on ^^ Georgetown College in the Early- 
Days'" Two of Washington's grandnephews were 
amongst the students. Garret Barry of this city, and 
other scholars, had sjient some days at Mt. Vernon, 
as the college records chronicle, and some of the 
faculty had visited him at his home. The tradition 
is that General Washington, to return these visits, 
rode up to the college, unannounced, and hitched his 
horse at the paling fence. But the visit had been ex- 
pected and prepared for— hence the '*poem," the 
reciter being twelve years of age. Unfortimately, this 
youthful effusion has not been presen'ed, nor the 
reply of the venerable patriot, if he made one. This 
visit has become not only historic, but also a pre- 
cedent, as nearly all of the presidents of the United 
States have honored the college with their presence 
at the commencement exercises. 
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HISTORIC BOCK CREEK. 

By LOUIS P. SHOEMAKER. 
(Read before the Society, April 14, 1908.) 

It is interesting to note a few reminiscences of this 
picturesque stream, which will involve its early settle- 
ment, its past commercial advantages and a review of 
the facts pertaining thereto. The Washington press 
has from time to time been liberal with its space and 
afforded correspondents ample opportunity to publish 
their recollections of events and localities in the Dis- 
trict. These papers have been read with interest and 
in the future they will serve as valuable historic 
record, and in this manner much information pertain- 
ing to places, times and events has been preserved for 
the benefit of posterity. 

If these various articles could be edited and repub- 
lished under the auspices of our Historical Society, 
they would be of renewed interest and value to the 
public. 

The Rock Creek stream has recently claimed some 
attention in the i)ress with reference to the Braddock 
Rock to be found near its intersection with the Poto- 
mac River and it has increased in the estimation of the 
}mblic by reason of the establishment of Rock Creek 
Park. 

Georgetown in olden times and during the early 
years of the last century was of no little importance 
as a place of business where the commerce of this 
section of the country centered, where mills and fac- 
tories flourished, where the United States established 
a custom house early in the history of our government, 
where this particular department has been maintained, 
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although in our day it is of slight utility to our people 
or source of revenue to the government. 

The Potomac River, although possessed of many 
natural advantages, with a valuable water power con- 
ducive to commerce and affording ample facility for 
the shipment of crude and manufactured materials, 
did not divert the attention of early settlers in this 
vicinity from Bock Creek and its valuable water 
powers ; for no less than eight mills were once located 
within the limits of the District of Columbia, and a 
flourishing business was conducted along its rugged 
course. For many years they were not operated and 
with the exception of one, i. e., the Pierce Mill, all of 
them have been destroyed by progress of development 
and constant changes which have occurred. 

Sometime ago their utility for manufacturing pur- 
poses ceased. They were virtually abandoned and 
their subsequent destruction evidences the change 
which has taken place in the manufacture of bread 
stuffs by the application of steam and electricity, as 
well as the introduction of modem machinery for 
manufacturing purposes; and the great progress our 
people have made in a comparatively short time— in- 
deed, even within the memory of many who are still 
young. 

Just above Georgetown was located the Patterson 
Paper Mill. Here an old-fashoned, covered, wooden 
bridge was constructed near the water with a steep 
and precipitous roadway leading down to the verj' 
banks of the stream on either side, just about the site 
of the present **P'' Street bridge. It was known as 
the Paper Mill Bridge. 

Above was the Lyons Mill, and next to this the 
Adams Mill which was on that portion of the stream 
now within the United States 2iOological Park. About 
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two miles distant was established Pierce's Mill, which, 
perhaps because of the management, size of building 
and cost of construction, became the most important 
along the creek. Adjoining and in connection with it 
was a saw-mill. The Blagden Mill was located just a 
short distance to the north and here an extensive 
business was also conducted. 

Neither of these mills was operated by the gentle- 
man who owTied it. Mr. Blagden was a large and suc- 
cessful lumber merchant in Washington, while Mr. 
Pierce Shoemaker lived a life of retirement at his 
home known as ** Clover Dale," which still remains 
intact, on the borders of Rock Creek Park, upon a 
promontory to the west of the mill and Mount Pleas- 
ant. Argyle, the admirable suburban (but fast becom- 
ing urban) home of Mr. Thomas Blagden, is located 
not far to the east and on the highland beyond the 
mills. Mrs. Blagden, senior, although quite advanced 
in years, retained her vigor of mind and body until 
the autumn of 1907, when her death occurred. All 
the friends and companions of her youth had passed 
away, but she enjoyed with the present generation the 
same appreciation always entertained for her by the 
fonner generation during the early days of her admir- 
able womanhood. 

Large quantities of com, wheat and rj'e were hauled 
by teams to the Pierce Mill and the Blagden Mill from 
Georgetown and ground into flour for the Washington 
market; an extensive business was conducted and tlieir 
owners derived a revenue of from $1,200 to $1,500 per 
annum as rents. 

Adjoining and in connection with the Blagden Mill 
was what was knowTi as a hono mill, frnm which the 
agriculturalists of Montgomer>' County, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia, obtained a valuable 
fertilizer. 
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At Pierce's Mill it was a daily occurrence to see 
from ten to twelve teams and a number of boys on 
horseback from the surrounding country with grist. 
It is an admirable structure of stone, now within the 
limits of Rock Creek Park. The foundation of the 
saw mill has been removed and the race or waterway 
leading to it has been filled. 

The Blagden flour mill and the bone mill have been 
obliterated. If this devastation of relics continues, 
the last evidence of the once thrifty commerce, busi- 
ness and utilization of water power along the line of 
this stream will have forever disappeared. 

It was hoped when the United States government 
acquired this land for Rock Creek Park, and conse- 
quently controlled the stream with its unparalleled 
natural beauty and attractive features, that the author- 
ities would seek to preserve rather than demolish these 
evidences of old-time prosperity, particularly as 
changed conditions had virtually caused their aban- 
donment for business purposes before the land was 
condemned for a public park. 

The Blagden Mill, it is true, was dilapidated when 
acquired by the United States in 1890 through the 
medium of condemnation proceedings. The stone 
walls could, however, have been strengthened and the 
relic preserved. This is not the case with Pierce's 
Mill which is intact from foundation to roof; we 
should plead for its preservation and express a feel- 
ing of regret because the stone walls of the old saw 
mill and its race and forebay have been removed. 

These evidences of the past were not only great 
curiosities which would attract the attention of visi- 
tors to the park, but they are actual reminiscences and 
illustrations of the early history of the District of 
Columbia along the line of Rock Creek. 
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Perhaps the first mill established on this stream 
was located just north of the Blagden Mill and south 
of the military road. It is between these points that 
the greatest and most valuable water power is to 
be found. The testimony of the Rock Creek Park 
case shows that the fall is seventy-five feet in a dis- 
tance of less than one mile. 

This particular section is a part of the three 
hundred and fifty acres of land formerly owned by 
Mr. Pierce Shoemaker and now included in Rock 
Creek Park. It was known as the Crystal Spring 
tract because of the several large springs of fine 
water to be found thereon, although it was patented 
or granted under the name of AVliite's Mill Seat in 
1634 and subsequently as Peter's Mill Seat in 1800. 

The extensive growth of magnificent trees, the 
rugged and picturesque character of the landscape, the 
great number of huge rocks deposited in the stream, 
and the rapidity with which the water flows because 
of the sharp descent to which I have just alluded, 
causes this to be unciuestionably the most attractive 
and valuable portion of Rock Creek Park. 

The new driveway which has been completed along 
the creek, between Blagden Mill and the military road, 
opens this beautiful tract for travel, and the public 
is aflforded, for the first time, access to the interior 
of Rock Creek Park, and consequently an opportunity 
to enjoy its admirable natural attractions. 

This land was purchased by the government in 1890 
at a cost of over a million dollars, half of which 
Congress recjuired the tax i>ayers of the District to 
pay, notwithstanding the fact that the wording of the 
act declared it to be a national park for the benefit 
of the people of the Ignited States. It has, however, 
until recently, been of slight public utility. 
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This is only one illustration of the injustice which 
Congress perpetrates upon the District by requiring 
its tax payers to contribute to the establishment of 
national undertakings. 

Our federal legislators could not, constitutionally, 
and would not undertake to impose such legislation 
upon the people of New York, or any other state, and 
the practice should never have been instituted here. 
It ought to be forever abandoned. 

The act declared this to be a national park and 
the United States holds the title, as stated, for the 
benefit of the people of the United States, and conse- 
quently, all expense of acquisition and of improve- 
ment should be from the National treasury, thereby 
justly distributing the burden in accordance with the 
fundamental principle of equality which underlies the 
power of taxation. 

The last mill site to which I have referred was, as 
I have stated, known as ** White's Mill Seat," and 
the land was patented by English authority under that 
name in 1756. It has been abandoned for many 
years however. In fact there is no evidence of its 
having been used at any time during the last century. 

But the location of the old race was visible for 
some distance and the foundation walls of the building 
remained intact within recent times. These were also 
obliterated when the new driveway was established. 

It is interesting to note, and almost impossible to 
realize, that fifty years ago grain could be hauled to 
the mills of Rock Creek from Georgetown, made into 
flour, and sold on the Washington market at a profit. 
Now this can scarcely be done on the Potomac without 
cost of hauling and expense of handling. At present 
most of our flour is milled in the west and shipped all 
over the country. 
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Another evidence of the early settlement of this 
section is furnished by the old, original patents issued 
by English authority in my possession, dated 1734. 
They have been in the possession of my progenitors 
for more than one hundred years. Some of them 
have reference to much of the land now within Rock 
Creek Park. Isaac Pierce, my father's maternal 
progenitor, settled in this locality prior to 1800 and 
consequently before the District of Columbia was 
established by authority of Congress. The old 
Pierce or Shoemaker Mill, and all the stone buildings 
standing near it, were built by Isaac and his son, 
Abner C. Pierce, and the two small buildings, between 
which the Pierce Mill Road runs, are dated respec- 
tively 1801 and 1810 and inscribed with the letters 

B. I. P., meaning Betsy and Isaac Pierce. Thus Mr. 
Pierce associated his wife in this early undertaking 
to establish an improvement which gave evidence of 
development in the District of Columbia, formerly 
Prince George, and subseciuently Montgomery County, 
Maryland, before the District was located. Mr. Isaac 
Pierce became a large land proprietor in this section, 
holding almost 2,000 acres which with his large slave 
ownership and milling interests made him a man of 
enterprise and caused this section to be an active 
sphere for trade. 

Mr. Isaac Pierce died in 1841 and his son, Abner 

C. Pierce, inherited his esUite. lie died in 1851 and 
devised the same to my father. Pierce Shoemaker, 
who was his nephew, and he owned 800 acres at the 
time of his death in 1891. So tliat three persons, 
Isaac Pierce, Abner C. Pierce and Pierce Shoemaker 
have held the title to this land for more than one 
hundred and twenty-five years, and much of it yet 
remains in the family. 
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Prior to 1800, while Washington was in its infancy 
as a city, when Georgetown flourished as a commercial 
center, and before the District of Columbia had be- 
come the home of the United State government, 
land was taken up and improved by the construction 
of desirable residences along the line of Rock Creek. 
In addition to the mills to which I have alluded, these 
homes furnished early evidence of industry, commerce 
and prosperity. 

Following the creek to the north we reach the once 
handsome home of my grand-uncle, Joshua Pierce. 
It consisted of a large stone dwelling, stone outbuild- 
ings, and an immense stone barn. These improve- 
ments still remain, and belong to the United States 
by reason of the fact that they are within the limits 
of Rock Creek Park, being adjacent to the north 
boundary of the Zoological Park. 

This place was known as **Linnaean Hill" and is 
worthy of special mention, not only because of its 
past historj', the scenes of business activity and the 
great beauty with which it was once adorned by its 
original owner, hut because of the future utility to 
which it could he applied. 

Mr. Pierce was one of those citizens whose char- 
acter and industry adorn the early history of our 
District. He had the advantage of a good education 
and soon became, by reason of his taste and talent, 
a horticulturist of national reputation and a nursery- 
man who conducted an extensive business. The parks 
and reservations of the city were to a great extent 
stocked from Linnaean Hill. 

It will be remembered that about 1856 the camelia 
was introduced into this country. This species of 
Chinese or Japanese shrubs was first imiK)rted into 
Europe by a German Jesuit about 1739. It is one 
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of the most beautiful of cultivated flowers. How 
generally it was favored throughout the country is 
not known to me, but certainly in Washington it was 
much admired, and was appreciated to such an extent 
that the most perfect specimens were sold as high as 
one dollar. Its popularity has, however, passed away, 
and the rose, our American beauty, like American 
skill and American ingenuity, has full sway. 

Mr. Pierce cultivated the camelia in great variety 
and quantity. The large conservatories, built of 
stone, yet standing near the residence on the south 
side of the hill toward the city, have l)een crowded 
with bushes densely covered with the bloom of this 
conspicuously beautiful flower. 

Linnaean Ilill was not only the scene of a large and 
profitable business, but the grounds were artistically 
treated, the plants, rare flowers and trees were so 
beautifully arranged that the place was converted 
into a horticultural and rural park, where the people 
of the national capital sought pleasure, recreation and 
instruction. 

Mr. Joshua Pierce, the founder of our hospital for 
foundlings located on Fifteenth Street, died in 1869, 
leaving a large estate consisting principally of city 
property. The nursery business which he conducted 
by transi)lanting rare trees from Linnaean Hill to 
squares between K and S, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Streets, northwest, now covered with brick 
houses, is within the recollection of those who are not 
yet old. 

Large sugar mai)les, white pines and rare trees yet 
adorn Linnaean Hill within the limits of the park. 
Why not cause its natural beauty and available ad- 
vantages to be again of utility to the people? 

The main luiilding is quite as good as it was when 
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constructed seventy-five years ago of stone with a 
slate roof and iron porches. Why not utilize the 
grounds and roads, paint the wood work and convert 
the buildings into a reception hall for the protection, 
advantage and pleasure of the public, who would visit 
Rock Creek Park, if any eflFort were made to estab- 
lish those attractive features found in other parks! 

Why not frame the old land grants heretofore men- 
tioned, while they can be secured and thus preserved 
from perhaps future destruction! They were issued 
by English authority more than two hundred years 
ago, written upon parchment and are certainly curi- 
osities to many. 

Why not hang upon the wall a large map showing 
the outlines and shape of the park, its old and new 
roadways, its topography and relationship to Wash- 
ington and the rest of the District! 

Why not have there also pictures of the gentlemen 
who at great sacrifice to their personal interest served 
the government for more than a year in the acquisi- 
tion of the land, pictures of the lawyers employed 
by the government, pictures of the beautiful scenery 
and places of great natural beauty to be found in 
the park! And finally, why not have there a place 
where things of interest pertaining to the park, its 
past, present and future history could be preserved! 

Thus, shelter and protection could also be afforded 
the public, almost without expense, within walking 
distance of the new and greater Washington, now 
being so rapidly established along Fourteenth Street 
and Connecticut Avenue, extended, and within easy 
reach of those of the old Washington, who can use the 
Fourteenth Street and Connecticut Avenue cars. 
Certainly we should provide a suitable place for the 
entertainment of ladies, gentlemen and children, inno- 
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cent amusements for the yomig folks and attractions 
for the older people upon these beautiful promontories 
under the shade of great trees, or within the walls of 
these old, but substantial buildings, where pure, 
healthy and invigorating air can be found two hun- 
dred feet or more above the old city, overlooking 
picturesque and historic Rock Creek, affording the 
most attractive natural beauties to be found so near 
any large city in the country, where the United States 
government, as stated, has expended more than half 
a million dollars, and where the tax payers of this 
District were required to do likewise over seventeen 
years ago. 

Surely by this time, the principal purpose declared 
in the act of Congress should be realized, i. e., that 
this land shall be a pleasure ground for the benefit 
of the people of the United States. 

Why not direct the Marine Band to play there, as 
well as within a chalk line on the hard and heated 
concrete east of the Capitol, or in what should be the 
private grounds surrounding the home of the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

Why not offer district people amusement, pleasure 
and recreation within the District of Columbia and in 
an accessible and healthy locality, rather than force 
them and the improvements necessaiy for their enter- 
tainment, beyond its limits into Maryland and along 
the picturesque, but inaccessible and malarial sur- 
roundings of the upper Potomac? 

Shall district interests lie dormant, district pleasure 
grounds remain unimproved for years after their 
acquisition at great cost? Shall district people be 
forced into Maryland to sustain Marj'land enterprises, 
make Maryland improvements and augument Mary- 
land revenues! 
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These substantial improvements to which I have 
alluded, the Shoemaker Mill, the Joshua Pierce resi- 
dence and the two immense stone outbuildings could 
all be utilized with little expense. 

The second floor of these large stone outbuildings, 
the barn and the mill, could be converted into large 
halls for entertainment; a suitable place for ** merry- 
go-rounds'' could be arranged on the first floor for 
the young folks, and provision made for the Marine 
or other bands when not located under the trees and 
in the open air. 

It is only necessary to have a permit to use and 
enjoy this land and these buildings, an executive act 
on the part of the park authorities in behalf of the 
people, to bring about these results, not the expendi- 
ture of money. A few hundred dollars, however, 
of the amount appropriated for the improvement of 
the Rock Creek Park at the last session, would cause 
this portion of it to be of great utility and advantage 
to the public. It would make the park a pleasure 
ground for the people as was intended by the act of 
Congress and so declared. District people would 
not be required, as they now are, to incur the expense 
of two car fares and great risk on overcrowded cars 
to visit Chevy Chase Lake, Glen Echo, Cabin John 
and other Maryland resorts in order to obtain refresh- 
ment, breathe pure air beyond city limits, and hear 
the charm of music. 

We hope for favorable action on the part of the 
proper authorities, so that this park can become of 
the utmost public utility. 

The upper portion of Rock Creek north of military 
road is also entitled to some special mention while we 
are recording this brief history of the early settlement 
along its banks. 
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What is known as the military road was established 
during the period of the Civil War as a military 
necessitj\ It was first used for transporting material 
to construct, and subsequently, supplies, to maintain 
Forts Reno, De Russy and Stevens, which were only 
three of the chain of forts connected by numerous 
batteries to protect the national capital during the 
Civil War. Prior to that period the only direct 
means of communication between Tenleytown and 
Brightwood was over the old Milkhouse Ford 
Road, which has now become obsolete and almost 
abandoned as a public highway. It extended west 
from Brightwood, passing through what is now Rock 
Creek Park, crossing the Rock Creek stream less than 
half a mile north of the present military road, thence 
up a steep ravine from the Creek to the highland and 
over what is now the Daniels Road, thence through 
the land of Horace White and Notely Morel and, and 
intersected the Broad Branch Road near Chevy Chase. 
It is a well-authenticated fact in our local history 
that the United States soldiers crossed the upper 
Potomac and marched along the old Milkhouse Road 
to Bladensburg, where a battle was fought with the 
British in 1814. Mr. Xotely Moreland jmrchased a 
farm and settled on the highland of this section over- 
looking Rock Creek in the very early part of the 
last century. Much of the Enoch C. Moreland farm 
is now owned by Judge Alex. F. Mathews, of West 
Virginia, who is a large holder of real estate in this 
section of the District. 

Adjoining the Moreland tract, is located the long- 
established farm and former home of Mr. Horace 
White, who purchased as early as 1840, and died 
there at the advanced age of eighty-two. His widow 
survived him and died recently at the age of ninety- 
three. 
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An evidence of the healthfulness of our Rock Creek 
section of our District, is furnished by the fact that 
many of these early settlers resided there for so many 
years and attained an advanced age. 

When I think of the beautiful topography of this 
section of the District of Columbia, the height of its 
hills, with their immense protruding rocks, the depth 
of its valleys, its magnificent trees of original growth, 
consisting of not only oaks, hickories and chestnuts, 
but also of everj^ variety indigenous to this section of 
the country, I am reminded of the expression made 
use of in court on one occasion by the late John Saul, 
an esteemed citizen, a member of our Parking Com- 
mission, of the national capital, and a horticulturist 
of national reputation. XTpon being asked by Judge 
Jeremiah M. Wilson, former member of Congress 
from Indiana, one of the best lawyers Washington 
has ever had, and one of the most kind and genial 
of men —what species or variety of flowers, tree and 
shrubs could be found on the banks of Rock Creek, 
Mr. Saul replied that it would be difficult to name 
them all, for in his opinion, the flora of the North, 
and the flora of the South seem to unite in this 
vicinity. 

Commerce, trade and business have disapi)eared 
from the banks of Rock Creek, l)ut a most beautiful 
country remains, covered with a magnificent growth 
of original forest trees, and the following educational 
institutions have been established: The Carnegie 
Geophysical Laboratory, American Methodist Uni- 
versity, Old GeorgetowTi College, Washington Select 
School for boys. Naval Observatory, National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, Catholic Young Ladies' Semi- 
nary, Dumbarton, the new home of the Sisters of the 
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Holy Cross, now on Massachusetts Avenue in the 
city. 

Let us now have more such institutions for the de- 
velopment of art, science and literature, and thus 
attempt to make Washington a seat of learning, as 
Athens was of old. May I ask, ** Where is the seat 
of learning of the world to-day!" We boast of our 
national, corporate and individual wealth, of our 
commerce and trade, but Washington is not yet the 
educational center of our country, much less that of 
the world. 

As Egyptian civilization followed the Nile, to 
the shores to the Mediterranean, thence over Europe 
and subseijuently gave to the world Athens, Carth- 
age, Troy and old Kome, let us hope that our educa- 
tional institutions, which could be planted in no better 
place than on the beautiful territory west of Rock 
Oeek, may eventually afford the best evidence of our 
civilization and that it may follow the Potomac rather 
than the Nile, thence over the shores of the Chesa- 
peake, rather than the Mediterranean, broadcast, not 
over one countrj-, but over the civilized world. 



THE ABRAHAM YOUNG MANSION. 

By ALLEN C. CLARK. 
(Read before the Society, April 14, 1908.) 

March 26, 1791, Maj. L'Enfant says: 

** After coming upon the hill from the Eastern Branch 
ferry the country is level and on a space of about two miles 
each way present a most elligible position for the first settle- 
ment of a grand City, and one which if not the only within 
the limits of the Federal territory is at least the more advan- 
tageous in that part lying between the Eastern Branch and 
Georgetown." 

Maj. L 'Enfant, March 2, had been instructed by the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Jeflferson, **to proceed to 
Georgetown," and, 

**have drawings of the particular grounds most likely to be 
approved for the site of the Federal town and buildings ; . . . 
to begin on the Eastern Branch, and proceed from thence 
upwards, laying down the hills, valleys, morasses and the 
waters between that, the Potomac, the Tiber, and the road 
leading from Georgetown to the Eastern Branch, and the 
whole, with certain points of the map, Mr. Ellicott is pre- 
paring." 

Wednesday, March 9, late in the evening the major 
arrived at Georgetown after a journey, because of a 
broken stage, part by foot and part by horseback. He 
did not turn in until he waited on the mayor for prom- 
ised assistance. That dignitary had a surprise due to 
the major's swifter speed than Mr. Jeflferson 's mail. 

On the next day, ** through a thick fog" Maj. 
L 'Enfant made on horseback expeditiously an exploit 
of the entire situation. And on the day after that 
made a preliminary report to Mr. Jeflferson. 

S3 
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The President, General Washington, arrived at 
Georgetown, on the morning of the twenty-eighth and 
that day devoted in part to ** the works of Maj^ 
L 'Enfant who had been engaged to examine & make 
a draught of the grds. in the vicinity of George Town 
and CarroUsburg on the Eastern branch '' and ** the 
works " must have included the first report from 
which the extract that begins this paper is taken. 

On the following day, the twenty-ninth, the Presi- 
dent accompanied by the three commissioners made a 
tour; and on the evening of the same day, had a con- 
ference with the land owners. The result of the con- 
ference was an agreement dated March 30 and signed 
by the proprietors.* 

Maj. L 'Enfant 's preliminary sketches showing the 
feriy road were presumably among his papers stolen.f 
As also the trial map or *' incomplete drawing " 
which he delivered to the President with his second 
report dated June 22, 1791. This map the President 
modified,:}: and, August 19, 1791, Maj. L 'Enfant to 
the President, writes: 

* " March 30. The business being thus happily finished & some 
directions given to the Commissioners, the Surveyor and Engineer with 
respect to the mode of laying out the district — Surveying the grounds 
for the City & forming them into lots — 1 left CJeorgetown." — Wash- 
ington's Diary. 

t " Maj. Pierre Charles L'Enfant, The Unhonored and Unrewarded 
Engineer," James Dudley Morgan, M.D., Records of the Columbia 
Historical Society, Vol. 2, p. 139. 

t '' June 29th. This being accomplished {execution of deeds by land 
otoners fo consummate the agreement of March 30) I called the several 
Subscribers together and made known to them the spots on which I 
meant to place the buildings for the P: & Executive departments of 
the Government — and for the Legislature of D°. — A Plan was also laid 
before them of the City to convey to them general ideas of the City — 
but they were told that some deviations from it would take place — par- 
ticularly in the diagonal Streets or avenues, which would not be so 
numerous; and in the removal of the Presidents house more westerly 



\ 
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**The highest of my ambition gratified in having met witli 
your approbation in the project of the plan which I have now 
the honor of presenting to you, altered agreeable to your 
directions." 

The Eastern Branch ferry had its wharf where is 
the intersection of Fourteenth street and Virginia 
avenue. From it radiated westerly the road to 
Georgetown, easterly the road to Upper Marlboro, and 
northerly, the road to Bladensburg— the highway still 
used. Aquila Wheeler was the ferryman and through 
the year 1796. Then he crossed a ferry as a pas- 
senger; crossed it in Charon's boat. He did not re- 
turn unlike Bibo as Swift pictures : 

*' When BilK) thought fit from this world to retreat, 
As full of champagne as an egg*s full of meat, 
He walked in the boat and to Charon he said, 
That he would be row'd back, for he was not yet dead." 

This advertisement appears in The Washington 
Gazette: 

To Be Rented 
To the highest Bidder 
On Saturday the 15th instant, by the 
Trustees of the Estate of Aquila Wheeler, 
That well-known Ferry and 
Fishing Landing, with the Tenements belonging 
thereto, on the Eastern-Branch, now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Venable. 

James Wallace, 
R. Anderson. 
April 4, 1797. 

This ferry became known as the Upper Ferry be- 
cause of the Lower Ferry established by Adam Lind- 

for the advantage* of higher ground — they were told nlHO tJmt a Town 
houHe, or exchange w**. be placed in Home convenient ground Ixttween 
the spottf designed for the public build"'. bt»forc mentioned." — Wash- 
ington*s Diary. 
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say at Barry's Wharf about 1706, The Upper Ferry 
was superseded by a bridge from Kentucky avenue 
to the lauds of Matthew Wigfield constructed by a 
com party under An Act for erecting a Bridge over the 
Eastern Branch of Potowmack Blver by the (Jeneral 
Assembly of Maryland, (published in The Washing- 
ton Gazette f August 20, 1796) upon petition of Notley 
Young, Daniel Carroll of Duddiugton, Thomas Law, 
William M. Duucanson, George Walker and Matthew 
Wigfield. 

Aquila left a widow, the Widow Wheeler. As 
Widow Wheeler to her neighbors, few and far, was 
she known and simply so is she engrossed on the im- 
perishable records. Eli7.abeth Young was she in her 
maiden days. In the time of the American revolu- 
tion, March 14, 1778, she acquired * from lier brother, 
William Young, ''three small tracts lying on the 
waters of the Eastern branch of the Potomak;" 
these skirted narrowly the edge. In the smallest of 
these tracts which is entirely plotted into a triangu- 
lar square (South of 1048) was the home of Elizabeth 
and the ferryman. The house of frame was 18 x 21 ; 
riverward was a bam and a cabin; these latter were 
separated from the dwelling by a swift stream which 
flowed under the wharf into the river. At the other 
side of the house were two graveyards with equal 
number of dwellers— eight 

The widow sat before her door and mused. The 
dignified waters of the Anacostia, broad and deep^ 
dreamily ebbed and flowed; the stream before the 
door impetuously dashed by; the grassy slopes en- 
circling behind protected from stress of storm; and 
the forested heights on the other side of the river 

• Liber D folio 197. Ceme Abbey Manor 16 a; Hogpen enlarged 2| a.; 
Adventure 8 a, 
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ascending shade upon shade, blues to the purples, 
that tipped the top refreshed;— the situation, the 
poetry of it, whether it appealed to the widow, who 
knows; she did know her diminutive domain by tlie 
designation— Hogpen Enlarged. Likely, to her, a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet. 

In (February 1) 1799 the Widow Wheeler was 
living. "Whether she died in penury or whether her 
heirs did, there never was a penny to bless tliemselves 
with from her possessions which are part and parcel 
of the nation's '* grand City."* 

The scene then is not the scene now. Isaac Weld, 
an English traveller, in 1795 says: 

**The river is called *the Eastern Branch of the Patowmac' 
At its mouth it is nearly as wide as the main branch of the 
river, and close to the city the water is thirty feet deep. 
Thousands of vessels might lie here, and sheltered from all 
danger.'*! 

* " On the 29th day of June following a final settlement with the 
property-holders was realized, all having by this time declared their 
willingness to join in the amicable arrangement proposed in the termH 
of agreement executed on March 30, except one, viz., Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wheeler, who being * non compos mentis ' on account of insanity, was 
however, provided with proper guardians for her interests." — " Wash- 
ington in Embryo." 

t Ellahan Winchester ("Oration on the Discovery of America, de- 
livered in London, October the 12, 1702") says: *' The EaKtern-branch 
is one of the safest and most commo<iious harbors in America, l^eing 
sufficiently deep for the largest ships for about four miles al>ove its 
mouth, while the channel lieir close along the bank adjoining the city, 
and affords a large and convenient harlK)r." 

** The Eastern branch of the Potomac is one of the safest and most 
commoflious harbors in America, l>eing sufficiently <leep for the largest 
ships, for about four miles aliove it<f mouth, while the channel lies 
close along the edge of the city, and is abundantly capacious. . . . The 
plan of this city was formed by Major L'Enfant; and the founding 
of it in such an eligible situation, upon such a liberal and elegant plan, 
will by future generations be considered as a high proof of the wisdom 
of the present President of the United States, while its name will keep 
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Xow, the feathery tribes teeter in the midst of die 
stream on the swaying reeds, and at ni^t in the 
rushes the monmfol nation talks in croaks. 

Within or barely without the widow ''s reafan at 
first chance and at hi^ prices oflkers of the American 
navy bought lots. Thomas Truxton. Commodore* the 
first to discuss the value of the Gulf Stream naviga- 
tion and the first in a sea fight imder this govern- 
ment^ bought as did Louis TousanL who came fnnn 
France to be a volunteer in the Continental Army. 
Col. Tousard gave an arm and gained an expression 
from Congress that he deserved the hi^est ap- 
plause and for his zeal and misfortune was voted 
rank and other reward. He was an artillerist and 
engineer XJ. S. X. For a while he lived in this city 
and did a social flourish. 

From the ferry wharf, Maj. L 'Enfant that day 
(March 26, 1791) could not have overlooked the 
mansion to the eastward on the curving water front 
—the home of William Young, more pretentious, 
much more, than that of his sister, Mrs. Wheeler. 
The mansion and farm quarters were on the area 
plotted into square 1106. It is where Pennsylvania 
avenue terminates and where is the approach to the 
bridge. The square is now embraced in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery. The mansion was frame, 
24x36, with a kitchen 18 feet square attached. Ap- 
purtenant were three log houses, a bam and a grave- 
yard. A correspondent says: 

fresh in mind, to the end of time, the obligations they are under to 
that illustrious character." — ** The New Uniwrsal Gazetteer; or Modem 
Geographical Index." . . . Edinburgh: Printed by David Ramsey, for 
Bell and Bradfute, J. Dickson, W. Creech and P. Hill. MDCCXCVI. 
(The old volume is in the librarj' of Mr. William R. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of the Botanic Garden, and that part which treats of Washing- 
ton is fully in The Evening Star of November 27, 1908.) 



\ 
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**A11 vestige of the old homestead has long since disap- 
peared, the last seen of the remains being the foundation of 
the old mansion and a little dust on the graveyard site, dis- 
covered when the cemetery grounds, having been extended 
westward to 17th street, were being graded for use." 

William Young's estate was extensive and con- 
tributes a considerable part to the southeast section. 
From it was culled a reserv^ation for a marine hos- 
pital ; it has been used principally for the reformatory 
institutions. He died before the removal of the gov- 
ernment to Washington, survived by a widow, Ruth 
Ann. 

Lost to local history is the item, that on the reser- 
vation for a marine hospital was established by 
Thomas Holt in 1797 a popular public garden; that 
to this retreat on the banks of the Anacostia, the in- 
habitants of the city repaired for recreation until the 
death of the proprietor, fifteen years after. 

Far northward was the homestead of Abraham 
Young, a brother. The mansion, 20 x 22, was on the 
ground which makes the square (1054) bounded by 
14th and 15th, C and D streets, northeast. The 
cabins, stables, barn and graveyard extended north- 
ward and southward beyond the lines of the square. 
These brothers, Abraham and William, were pros- 
perous tillers of the soil. Abraham's lands make a 
major part of the far northeast. These three, the 
two brothers and the sister Young owned nearly en- 
tirely the eastern edge of what is Washington. 

All up to here is preface and is what some writers 
put in front and call— ''foreword." 

The plotting of Abraham Young's tract into streets 
and squares disconnected the buildings and destroyed 
their utility. He, consequently, built a new mansion. 
It stands today. It is the brick structure on the 
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county side of Fifteenth street east, opposite D. I 
am quite sure it is the only existing structure, built, 
owned and occupied by an original proprietor— an 
owner of a tract which became a part of the city. 

Abraham died in the year 1797 (between January 
and April) and his lots in the city and the county 
were divided among his six children with the excep- 
tion of the mansion and a few acres surrounding it 
which the court directed to be sold. 

The house and its grounds after two weeks adver- 
tisement in the National Intelligencer and The 
Museum, a newspaper of ''George Town" was offered 
for sale by the trustee, Henry Whetcroft, at the inn of 
William Rhodes but no bidders appeared. A second 
advertisement for a like time in the same papers fol- 
lowed; and, at Rhodes' Inn, September 29, 1801, the 
property was sold to Henry Moscrop for $1,150. The 
trustee's report describes the mansion as **a two story 
brick house unfinished." Moscrop was an Episcopal 
clergyman who resided almost under the shade of 
Trinity Church, New York, at the head of Wall street. 
The reverend gentleman bought a mansion with a 
widow inside— Abraham Young's widow. 

Ancient mansions and hoarj' towers have written 
upon them the signs of former character and custom. 
In the old world the gothic pile denotes the religious 
tendency of the medieval age; in the new world the 
colonial si)eaks of the simplicity and severity of the 
Puritan i>eriod. I am not of the antiriuarian proclivity 
of him who 

*• Sitft 
All day in contemplation of a Htatue 
With ne'er a nose, and dot^'B on the docayt*'* 

yet I can in an old mansion see culture in brick and 
honestv in structure. In the old mansion under dis- 
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cussion I read the character of Abraham's widow; her 
l)erversity— her perversity in holding on to what she 
held to be her own. 

Abraham's widow was Ann. The Creator, it seems, 
only makes the widow of her who can take care of her- 
self and her own. Abraham's widow's own was a 
dower right in an uncompleted mansion, the few acres 
that went with it, and in all the adjacent lots of Abra- 
ham that had been distributed among the children; 
some agricultural chattels; human chattels in the num- 
ber, thirteen; and five young children, strong and 
strapping, judging so, from their descendants who 
incline to gigantesque. 

Abraham's widow was confronted with a problem 
perplexing as it was serious,— the support of Charles, 
Elizabeth, Susanna, Richard and John, her children; 
the salary of the overseer, Gerard Gibson, and the 
provision for her slaves. She solved the problem 
eventually as to the salary— she eliminated it— she pro- 
moted Gerard to mutual proprietorship, she became 
Mrs. Gibson, did Abraham's widow, in the year 1802. 

As stated, the mansion was sold subject to dower. 
I doubt whether the widow had ever seen a calf-bound 
volume or had ever consulted a lawyer. Still she bad 
sufficient legal attainment or rather legal instinct to 
know that possession is nine ix)ints and she had 
sufficient grit to hold on to the other point. She knew 
sufficiently of the legal conse^iuence of getting in the 
way of an officer with a writ— and she could spy one 
ere yet he loomed at the horizon. 

The Rev. Mr. Moscrop, the remainderman, now and 
then, came to "Washington and he never failed on these 
visits to view the mansion and in it to see Abraham's 
widow just a little more than the time before robust 
and ruddy. She, no doubt, had the dominee's blessing 
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and could have had read from his prayer-book free 
the final benediction. 

Moscrop having waited fifteen years for the widow's 
demise, became impatient and in chancery (bill filed 
December 17, 1816) through his solicitor, Benjamin L. 
Lear, complained of her utter refusal to give posses- 
sion or to account for rent and he besought their 
honors to make the widow appear and answer, and to 
extinguish her dower and to *'do all other things" 
which ''seem meet and fitting, equitable and right." 

The widow gave no heed to the bill in chancery. 
She did not appear, neither did she answer. All she 
knew of law was the nine points for possession and 
taking zealous care of the other point. 

Four years more passed. Counsel died, so did 
client. Abraham's widow lived, thrived and held on. 

The Moscrop heirs by counsel appeared with a bill 
of revivor and supplemental (July 7, 1820) and this 
is how they tell of the widow's perversity: 

**And your orators show by way of supplement that the 
said Gerard Gibson and Ann, his wife, have continued in 
possession of said house and lot and all the real estate of said 
Abraham Young, dec'd, about twenty years and have not 
only refused to give possession thereof to the said Henry 
Moscrop in his lifetime and to your orators since his death 
for the portion purchased by him altho frequently requested 
so to do, but have refused all reasonable terms of compromise 
proposed to them, both by said Henry Moscrop in his lifetime 
and by your orators since his death, and have refused to 
receive a full compensation for any right or claim of Dower 
which the said defendants or either of them may have had 
or have been entitled to in said property which compensation 
hath been frequently offered to them. Your orators further 
state, that the said defendants during the time of this posses- 
sion and enjoyment thereof have neglected to repair said 
house, so that the same is very injured and decayed, the cellar 
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is left with water in it, so as to injure the foundation, the 
roof is in a very decayed state and leaks so as materially to 
injure the floors and other interior work, the doors and door 
frames, window frames and other parts exposed to the 
weather are much decayed and injured for want of attention, 
proper care and repairs and the whole building in that state 
of delapidation and decay as will in all probability unless 
soon repaired almost destroy the frame and wooden part of 
said building." 

Three months from filing of the bill of revivor (Oc- 
tober 11, 1820) Mrs. and Mr. Gibson upon direction of 
the court were attached for refusing to appear and to 
answer. Either the widow thought so lightly of the 
court's attachment that she lapsed into forgetfulness 
or was so deliberately slow, a snail's pace would have 
won a race, for she did not appear at the clerk's 
counter in the City Hall for more than a year— No- 
vember 30, 1821. Then the court directed she must 
also answer— she has not answered yet. 

Finally over twenty-one years from the sale, March 
30, 1822, she accepted in cash her thirds as she com- 
puted them without costs of suit or charge of any 
kind. From the house she moved not; under some 
understanding she remained. 

My reverence does not prevent me from telling 
plainly this widow's perversity. That she had an 
ample share does not signify that she did not possess 
tlie attributes of attractive femininity— for does not 
Dryden declare 

" To 80 perverse a sex all grace is given." 

Abraham's widow was herself a complainant. The 
cause is entitled Ann Gibson versus Gerard Gibson. 
For Ann, Francis Key and Charles C. Lee did the 
phrasing; and for Gerard, Richard Wallach— they vied 
in florid rhetoric and in severity of accusation. A mild 
excerpt from Ann is : 
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**For eighteen years the defendant has been inveterably 
addicted to drunkenness and debauchery. . . . That she has 
seen for years in mute aflBiction, her place at her husband's 
board supplied by a bottle. . . . That she suffers personal 
violence sometimes to a degree which jeopards her limbs and 
life. . . . That she is determined no longer to hold measures 
with one who violated every obligation he assumed towards 
her — who instead of protecting, has oppressed, instead of 
comforting, has mortified; instead of cherishing, has nearly 
ruined." 

A mild excerpt from Gerard is: 

*'That he admits he has been driven to indulgence in the 
use of intoxicating liquors by the domestic disquietude and 
unhappiness occasioned by the misconduct of the complainant. 
That she has been for years addicted to the vices of intoxica- 
tion and profaneness, and that her excesses therein and the 
great violence of her temper has subjected her to the suspi- 
cion among the neighbours, of labouring under an alienation 
of mind." 

The bill was filed July 10, 1826; the answer, July 
25, 1827. The court granted temporary alimony and 
death decreed divorce. Gerard died a few months 
after answering— November 27, 1827. 

Her second venture passed away and the Gibson 
children promptly and properly renounced tlieir rights 
of administration to their mother, fully aware of her 
administrative ability. These proceedings disclose 
tliat in the mansion tlie son by the second marriage 
grew to manhood and the daugliter was given in mar- 
riage. The divorce proceedings disclose that at that 
date the fann fences liad not been broken and the cul- 
tivation continued notwithstanding on the official 
plots were streets and avenues, squares and lots. The 
tracts contained seventy-five acres and were called 
Chance and Knock. 
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Mrs. Ann Young-Gibson was slender and tall. Her 
mother was Scotch ; and she had a lord for an ancestor. 
In her latter years she lived with her daughter, Su- 
sanna (Mrs. John A. Sommers), a few miles from 
Falls Church, Virginia. And there she died. She was 
buried within the corporate limits of the city of Wash- 
ington. Simon L. Sommers, a grandson, was a pall 
bearer. He has been the western land agent of the 
late William W. Corcoran. He resides near Arlington, 
Virginia. The other day he talked of his grandmother. 
His stalwart stature, physical preservation, mental 
activity and recoUective store with the mention of his 
age (bom 1823), caused me to myself use Caleb's 
exclamation : 

**Lo, I am this day fourscore and five years old ... as 
my strength was at forty and five years, even so is my strength 
now, for war, both to go out and to come in.'* 

General Ross, the British commander, asserts that 
he would not have fired the White House had Mrs. 
Madison remained, supplementing the sentiment **I 
make no war on letters and ladies" with **I have 
heard so much in praise of Mrs. Madison, that I 
would rather protect than bum a house which shelt- 
ered so excellent a lady." The general was gallant in 
war and gallant to women. The camp of the British 
army, was pitched on the grounds of Mrs. Gibson. 
This is an historic incident in connection with the 
mansion— that it might be authentic I have secured a 
letter from the grandson to whom it was related. 

Macomb, III., Feb. 20th, 1900. 
** Allen C. Clark, Esqr., 

**605F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
**Dear Sir: I have yours of the 13th inst. asking for the 
incidents connected with the Abraham Young Mansion, which 
I related to you when here several years ago. 
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**Many years ago, when at my mother's house in Alexandria 
County, Virginia, my grandmother, widow of Abraham Young, 
told me that after the battle of Bladensburg the British Army 
encamped near the Spring on her place, and while there came 
a terrific rain and wind storm, and that the Commanding 
General, Boss, with several officers and men took shelter in 
her mansion. That the storm was so violent she, fearing the 
house would be blown down, fled to the garden and held to 
the fence, and that General Ross followed her and led her into 
the house assuring her that there was no danger of the wreck 
of the house. 

**That during the storm a courier from camp brought a 
dispatch to the General Officer that their powder was wet. 

**And she also told me one or more of the men that were in 
the house went up stairs and appropriated several articles, of 
which she informed the General who ordered them to restore 
them to the places from which they took them and warned 
them that if they again interfered with anything in the house 
he would turn them out into the storm. 

** Respectfully, 

S. L. SOMMEBS." 

The storm referred to in the letter is graphically 
described by Mary Ingle Campbell and appears in the 
third volume of this society. She says : 

**I well remember the terrific tornado which drove the 
enemy in haste to their ships, from which they were in dread 
of being cut off. First came the usual indications of an 
approaching storm ; the low rumbling of distant thunder, and 
faint flashes of lightning, accompanied by fitful gusts of wind, 
swelling gradually into a continuous roar. The sky changed 
from the peculiar leaden hue portending a wind storm, into 
almost midnight blackness. Then came the crash and glare 
of incessant thunder and lightning, and the wild beating of 
the rain, mingled with the sound of roofs tearing from their 
supports, and the whir of heavy bodies flying through the air 
and falling upon the ground beneath. Now and then, by the 
lightning flash, could be seen a feather bed and other lighter 
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articles borne upon the wings of the wind from the upper 
apartments of the unroofed buildings. Suddenly, in the 
midst of this wild scene of terror came the sound of an explo- 
sion, from the direction of the Arsenal, and our hearts stood 
still lest it should mean deadly conflict between the enemy 
and our dear ones, for fathers and brothers were all with the 
militia. . . . The explosion we heard was caused by the pre- 
mature throwing of a torch into an old well in which was 
secreted part of the contents of our powder magazine.'** 

Tlie elements were more eflFective than the imple- 
ments of war. The British correspondent tells of the 
tropical tornado thus: 

* * Our column was completely dispersed, as if it had received 
a total defeat ; some of the men flying for shelter behind walls 
and buildings, and others falling flat upon the ground to pre- 
vent themselves from being carried away by the tempest ; nay, 
such was the violence of the wind, that two pieces of cannon 
which stood upon the eminence were fairly lifted from the 
ground and borne several yards to the rear/*t 

Mr. George Gleig was at the age of ninety-one 
years and Chaplain General of the British Army 
when (1884) he wrote Horatio King: 

**0n the 25th a hurricane fell on the city, which unroofed 
houses and upset our three-pounder guns. It upset me also. 
It fairly lifted me out of the saddle, and the horse which I 
had been riding I never saw again.*' 

The defense of the nation's capital was the ridic- 
ulous event of the war. The part of the American 
militia was entirely discretion. Of the first flight, 
from Patuxent to Potomac, John Law reports : 

• " Mr. Edward SimmB, of Washington, a well-preserved gentleman of 
ninety yeanr, who was officially mentioned for his bravery at the battle 
of Bladensburg, told me a few weeks before his death, which occurred 
on the 14th of February, 1884, that this explosion was caused, not by 
the throwing of a torch into the well, but from the ignition of a train 
of powder which had fallen from the kegs in tueir removal to the well." 
— *' The Battle of Bladensburg/' Horatio King. 

t " History of the late War/* Charles J. IngersoU. 
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"After having remained some time in order of battle, we 
were ordered to retreat to Washington, and although our 
march on the retreat was extremely rapid, yet orders were 
occasionally given to the captains of companies to hurry on 
their men. The march, therefore, literally became a run of 
eight miles."* 

Disaster touched everything of the defense. The 
American commander three days after the flight and 
not rested became restive to do something. And his- 
tory says: 

** General ^nder, completely jaded on a borrowed horse, 
rode to the President's, with whom he had a brief conference, 
necessarily despondent, then called on the Secretary of War, 
whom he found abed, and his borrowed horse giving out, re- 
turned on foot to his camp at the navy yard, bruised and hurt 
by falling into a ditch in the dark."* 

The reposeful Secretary of War, General Arm- 
strong, would not have it there was to be an attack. 
**What do they want, what can they get in this sheep 
u;aZfc"— that is what the Secretary called the federal 
city— **a sheep walk.'* 

**If they want to do any thing they must go to Baltimore, 
not come to this barren wilderness."* 

When the call for a stand at Bladensburg was made 
there was a historic burst of speed, says history 
again: 

**Like the stampede of a herd of buflfaloes or wild horses on 
the prairie, snuffing or dreading distant, imaginary danger, 
took to their heels with the swiftness of delirium" 

but eventually stopped running, too exhausted to nm 
any more.* 

Admiral Cockbum's official excuse for no pursuit 
was *Hhat the victors were too weary, and the van- 
quished too swift."* 

♦ " History of the late War," Charles J. Ingersoll. 
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The battle of Bladensburg has been reproachfully 
called *'the Bladensburg Races.'* Mr. William H. 
Dundas, Second Assistant Postmaster-general, would 
rally a mild clerk, John Smith, in his department, who 
was of the militia in that battle, this wise : 

**The red coats got a little the better of you at the start, but 
you beat them in the long run."* 

To his ''The Battle of Bladensburg,'' Horatio 
King makes this peroration : 

**The enemy succeeded, not only in destroying property 
valued at two million dollars, but by unparalleled barbarity in 
inflicting upon their country a stigma, the record of which 
there is not an Englishman of to-day who would not rejoice 
to see erased from the pages of history. Our own country- 
men, too, I am inclined to believe, would be willing to see this 
done, provided the record and recollection of the not over- 
creditable defense of the capital could also at the same time be 
forever blotted out." 

The mansion is set on the brow of a hill and at the 
base is a spring— Gibson's Spring on some of the 
early maps. It is remarkably copious and at one 
time 

*' flow'd 80 clear 
The bottom did the top appear." — Dryden. 

I recall when the Union soldiers were quartered 
near by and the bringing of their capering steeds to 
drink of the waters. The soldiers thought the water 
good— for the horses. The waters of the spring are 
now congealed by the Hygienic Ice Company. 

The title passed to the daughter of Mr. Moscrop, 
the wife of Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, the cele- 
brated Episcopal bishop. Robert Isherwood subse- 
quently acquired the mansion, the grounds with it and 
a large acreage beside and became an agriculturist. 

• " The Battle of Bladensburg," Horatio King. 
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Latterly, the mansion has been called by his name 
and so the spring. The map of Washington City, 
District of Columbia, seat of the federal government, 
A. Boschke, C.E., 1857, has the mansion, the minor 
buildings, the circular walk, and coming to it the road 
over the commons. Maj. L 'Enfant 's engraved map 
has the spring and the stream in its graceful twists 
and turns. The more correct name for the spring, 
its first and most frequent, is Cool Spring. 

In the northeast comer of the city is cut out an 
odd nick— a right angle triangle. I have often won- 
dered and sought the explanation. I have it. Presi- 
dent Washington did it He did it to save Cool 
Spring to its owner, Maj. Stoddert, the first Secretary 
of the Navy. The President tells of it in his diary.* 

* ** 1791. June 28th. Whilst the Commissioners were engaged in 
preparing the Deeds to be signed by the Subscribers this afternoon, 
I went out with the Maj'*. L'Enfant and Ellicot to take a more perfect 
view of the ground in order to decide finally on the spots on which to 
place the public buildings — and to direct how a line which was to leave 
out a Spring (commonly known by the name of the Cool Spring) 
belonging to Maj' Stoddart should be run." — ^Washington's Diary. 



A SKETCH OF FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, WITH 
A GLIMPSE OF HIS ANCESTORS/ 

By F. S. key smith, LL.M. 
(Read before the Society, May 12, 1908.) 

About the year 1726 Henry and Philip Key, sons 
of Richard and Mary Key, of St. Paul's Parish, 
Covent Garden, London, settled in America on the 
north bank of the Potomac river near a place since 
called Leonardtown. 

Henry died young, never marrying. Philip took 
up several large tracts of land throughout the then 
colony of Maryland, building a handsome brick resi- 
dence, near Leonardtown, and a brick church at 
Chaptico, St Mary's County. 

Being twice married, his first wife was Susannah 
Gardiner, and his second, Theodosia Barton. By the 
first he had seven children, as follows: Richard 
Ward, Philip, Thomas, Francis, Edmund, John and 
Susannah Gardiner. Edmund studied law in Eng- 
land and later, upon his return to Maryland, became 
the attorney general of the province. 

Francis married Ann Arnold Ross, a daughter of 
John Ross who settled in Anne Arundel County near 
Annapolis in 1730. At the junction of the Severn 
River with Round Bay, to this day stands his large 
colonial house, named Belvoir. The walls are sixteen 
inches thick and the wide windows with their deep 
recesses extend nearly to the floor. General Wash- 
ington upon one occasion occupied one of the upper 
rooms. In the family graveyard upon the estate is 

• Copyright, 1908, by F. S. Key Smith. 
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buried Mrs. Ann Arnold Key. Her grave is marked 
with a plain slab inscribed 

**In memory of Mrs. Ann Arnold Key who departed this 
life January 5, 1811, in the eighty-fourth year of her age." 

Another grave stone bears this inscription : 

**In memory of two infant daughters of Henry and Eliza- 
beth Maynadier, one who died on the 19th day of September, 
1782, and the other on day of December, 1783." 

The graveyard is now cared for by the Maryland 
Society of the Colonel Dames. 

Francis Key and his wife, who was Ann Arnold 
Boss, had three children, John Ross Key, Philip 
Barton Key and Elizabeth Scott Key. Elizabeth 
married Colonel Henry Maynadier; Philip Barton 
married Ann Plater and John Boss married Ann 
Phoebe Dagworthy Carlton. John Boss, being the 
eldest, inherited the whole of his father's estate upon 
his dying intestate. However, he divided with his 
younger brother, and when his brother's property was 
confiscated because of his loyalty to England, he again 
divided with him, although he himself had been loyal 
to the American cause, fighting as a soldier in the 
Bevolution. 

Upon the estate, Terra Bubra, in Frederick County, 
Maryland, which John Ross Key inherited from his 
father, Francis Scott Key and Ann Arnold Key were 
bom. This Ann Arnold Key afterwards became the 
wife of Roger Brooke Taney, subsequently Secretary 
of the Treasury and Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Francis Scott Key, author of ''The Star Spangled 
Banner," was bom on the ninth day of August, 1780, 
at Terra Bubra, as stated, where he was reared and 
spent his childhood. His life, while attending 
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school and college, was spent with relatives in and 
near Annapolis. His grandmother, Mrs. Key, of 
Belvoir, with whom he spent much time, was totally 
blind, having lost her eyesight from fire when her 
father's house at Carpenter's point in Talbot County 
was burned. During his attendance at St. John's 
College, Annapolis, where he graduated, he resided 
with his great-aunt, Mrs. Upton Scott, who was 
Elizabeth Ross. With Roger Brooke Taney, a fellow 
student, he read law in the oflSce of Judge Jeremiah 
Townley Chase. In 1892 he married Mary Tayloe 
Lloyd, granddaughter of Edward Lloyd, royal gov- 
ernor of the colony from 1709 to 1714, and had eleven 
children— six boys and five girls— namely: Elizabeth 
Phoebe, Maria Lloyd, Francis Scott, John Ross, Ann 
Arnold, Edward Lloyd, Daniel Murray, Philip Barton, 
Ellen Lloyd, Alice and Charles Henry. 

It is said Miss Lloyd frequently made curl papers 
of his love sonnets and took particular pains that he 
should know of it. He began the practice of law at 
Frederick, Maryland, in 1801, subsequently removing 
to the District of Columbia where he formed a 
partnership with his uncle, Philip Barton Key. Un- 
der Presidents Jackson and Van Buren, he was three 
times appointed United States District Attorney for 
the District of Colimibia. 

He was a regular attendant at church, taking an 
active part in religious matters, becoming a vestry- 
man of St. John's Episcopal Church in Georgetown, 
where can be seen a mural tablet to the memory of 
a former rector, the Reverend Johannes I. Sayre, the 
inscription of which he composed. To the hymnal 
he contributed the hymn ''Lord with Glowing Heart 
I'd Praise Thee." 

His whole life bears witness to his patriotism, and 
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as a lawyer he was equalled by few and excelled by 
none, taking first rank among his contemporaries. 

As United States District Attorney for the District 
of Columbia he had occasion to demonstrate his fitness 
for the position, and it will be seen was not found 
wanting when weighed in the balance. At the funeral 
of Warren R. Davis, a member of Congress from 
South Carolina, a man concealed behind one of the 
large pillars of the east portico of the Capital fired 
at President Jackson, but before the assailant could 
fire a second shot he was overpowered and taken into 
custody. Carried before the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia the pris- 
oner was given a hearing. Mr. Key appeared on be- 
half of the government. Convinced that a criminal 
proceeding should be a prosecution, not a persecution, 
the care with which he conducted the examination 
prevented a miscarriage of justice, even removing a 
popular misbelief of a criminal conspiracy against 
the life of the President. 

The Harrison and Van Buren presidential contest 
in 1840 created much excitement and division in 
Georgetown and there was much spirit shown be- 
tween the Whigs and Democrats, resulting after 
General Harrison's inauguration, in a petition by its 
citizens to the President charging Robert White, the 
collector of the port, with the misuse of his office 
for political purposes, etc The removal of White 
was asked and Henry Addison named for the place. 
A libel suit filed by ^Miite against those making the 
charges was the result Mr. Key, Colonel William 
L. Brent and his son Robert J. Brent represented the 
plaintiff, the defendants being represented by General 
Walter Jones, Richard L. Coxe, Joseph H. Bradley, 
John Marburv and Robert Auld. The Circuit Court 
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of the District of Columbia, before which the case 
was tried, held the petition to the President a 
privileged communication and so could not be ad- 
mitted in evidence or read to the jury. This lost 
the case for the plaintiff, but Mr. Key carried it to 
the Supreme Court of the United States and reversed 
the judgment. 

About 1830 the Alexandria Canal Company, under 
authority conferred by act of Congress, undertook to 
construct across the Potomac River an aqueduct for 
the purpose of connecting with the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, that Alexandria might use this waterway 
with Georgetown for transportation. In the con- 
struction of the necessary piers large cofferdams were 
built in the river into which much clay and gravel 
was dumped, much of which in one way or the other 
was spilt on the outside of the dams and washed down 
stream. The Potomac being a highway and used 
as such in those days a good deal more than now, 
the mayor and people of Georgetown, fearing, as they 
alleged, th^t the channel would be obstructed and 
navigation retarded, employed Mr. Key to apply to 
the court for an injunction enjoining the continuance 
of the work which they believed and termed a public 
nuisance. The case eventually reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States where it was ably argued 
and some very interesting and nice questions of law 
raised. Among other things it was contended that 
the act of Congress authorizing the construction of 
the aqueduct was unconstitutional as under a com- 
pact between the states of Maryland and Virginia the 
citizens of Georgetown had a right of property in the 
free navigation of the river and could not be deprived 
thereof by an act of Congress. The case, however, 
was decided against the contention of Georgetown and 
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the aqueduct was completed. The present highway 
bridge upon the site is populariy known by the name 
of the ** Aqueduct bridge'* to this day, although the 
old aqueduct bridge was removed more than twenty 
years ago. 

A case I recall, from tradition, was one in which 
Mr. Key established the legitimacy of a poor woman 
whom the avarice of man had caused to be attacked 
in order that another might gain property belonging 
to her. The case was fought back and forth through 
the courts for very many years. Although successful, 
his client passed away before her legitimacy was 
established. 

The last case to which I shall refer was one which 
grew out of the capture of a slave trader oflF the coast 
of Florida, then Spanish territory. A Spanish vessel 
named the ** Antelope," in the act of receiving a cargo 
of Africans, was captured on the coast of Africa by 
the **Arraganta," a privateer manned in Baltimore. 
In charge of a prize crew from the **Arraganta,'' she 
was carried to the coast of Brazil and thence to the 
coast of Florida, where she was discovered hovering 
very near the coast of the United States, by the 
United States Revenue Cutter ** Dallas." Supposing 
her to be either a pirate or engaged in smuggling 
slaves into the United States, she was brought by 
the ** Dallas" into the port of Savannah for adjudica- 
tion as lawful prize. On behalf of the subjects of 
their respective countries, to whom it was alleged the 
vessel and slaves belonged, the vice consuls of Spain 
and Portugal interposed claims. The United States, 
in the interest of humanity, opposed these claims, 
taking the position that the trade in wliich the vessel 
was engage<l was in violation of tlie laws of the 
United States and as the vessel and her cargo were 
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within the territorial jurisdiction of this country they 
were amenable to our laws. On the other hand, it 
was contended that the African slaves in the regular 
course of legitimate commerce had been acquired as 
property by the Spanish and Portuguese owners, and 
their restoration was demanded under the law of 
nations, and particularly under a treaty between the 
United States and Spain which provided that prop- 
erty rescued from pirates should be restored to the 
owner upon proof of property. As the founder of the 
African Colonization Society, Mr. Key's sympathy 
with the negro cause was well and favorably known. 
Mr. Wirt, the Attorney General, accordingly engaged 
him to assit the government in the prosecution of the 
case. Among the spectators in court was Governor 
Foote of Mississippi, who some years afterwards paid 
the following tribute to the speech of Mr. Key. 

**0n this occasion he greatly surpassed the expectations of 
his most admiring friends. The subject was particularly 
suited to his habits of thought, and was one which had long 
enlisted, in a special manner, the generous sensibilities of his 
soul. It seems to me that he said all that the ease demanded, 
and yet no more than was needful to be said; and he closed 
with a thrilling, and even an electrifying, picture of the 
horrors connected with the African slave trade which would 
have done honor to either a Pitt or a Wilberforce in their 
palmiest days." 

Alas! however, the court in an opinion written by 
the great Chief Justice, John Marshall, held, that as 
the traflSc in which the Spanish vessel was engaged 
was not in violation of the laws of Spain the ship and 
her human cargo must, under our treaty, be restored 
to their owners, but the force and eloquence of Mr. 
Key's argument was acknowledged by the Chief 
Justice at the outset of his opinion in these words : 
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**In examining claims of this momentous importance; 
claims in which the sacred rights of liberty and of property 
come in conflict with each other; which have drawn from the 
Bar a degree of talent and of eloquence worthy of the ques- 
tions that have been discussed; this court must not yield to 
feelings which might seduce it from the path of duty, but 
must obey the mandate of the law. ' ' 

While not taking any very active part in politics, 
nevertheless, when the good of a worthy cause de- 
manded his services he considered it his duty to take 
the stump and is known to have stumped not only 
Maryland, his native state, but Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. On such an occasion at Frederick, Mary- 
land, in paying a tribute to liis country, he sounded 
a timely warning, in the following words which are 
even prophetic: 

**But if ever forgetful of her past and present glory, she 
shall cease to be 'the land of the free and the home of the 
brave,' and become the purchased possession of a company of 
stock jobbers and speculators, if her people are to become the 
vassals of a great moneyed corporation, and to bow down to 
her pensioned and privileged nobility : if the patriots who shall 
dare to arraign her corruptions and denounce her usurpations, 
are to be sacrificed upon her gilded altar ; such a country may 
furnish venal orators and presses but the soul of national 
poetry will be gone. That muse will, 'Never bow the knee 
in mammon's fane.' Xo, the patriots of such a land must 
hide their shame in her deepest forests, and her bards must 
hang their harps upon the willo^^-s. Such a people, thus cor- 
rupted and degraded, 

' Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying shall go down, 
To the vile dust from whence they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung.' " 

Perhaps the most important service ever rendered 
his country was in his mission to Alabama in the fall 
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of 1833 where he was sent by President Jackson as 
the special representative of the United States to 
settle the dispute between the general government 
and the State of Alabama growing out of the gov- 
ernment's orders for the removal of settlers from the 
Creek Indian lands within the territorial limits of the 
State of Alabama. The United States, in the spring 
of 1832, made a treaty with the Creek Indians, under 
the terms of which tlie Indians ceded to the United 
States all their lands east of the Mississippi River. 
The treaty imposed upon the United States the duty 
of removal of all the settlers from the ceded territory, 
and the survey and location of the Indian reservations 
therein. 

The manner of removal the government found in 
an act of Congress, approved March 3, 1807, entitled 
**An Act to prevent settlements being made on lands 
ceded to the United States, until authorized by law.*' 
The act provided that intruders upon the public lands 
should be removed by the United States Marshal, 
aided by the military, if necessary, acting under the 
orders of the President. 

The ceded territory comprised nine southern 
counties of the State of Alabama, and in addition 
to the Indians, contained a population of nearly 
three thousand white persons, citizens of the State 
of Alabama. State and local governments were 
established and in each county judges, magistrates, 
sheriflfs, notaries public, etc., had been appointed from 
among the settlers. Such was the situation when the 
United States Marshal for the southern district of 
Alabama acting upon instructions from the President, 
aided by United States troops, in the fall of 1833 
undertook the expulsion of the white settlers who 
having exchanged their means of transportation for 
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implements of husbandry were without means to 
remove and, maintaining themselves and their families 
by the tillage of the soil, were fairly prosperous. 

They denied the right of the general government 
to remove them and were quick to resent the efforts 
made by the marshal for their removal being sup- 
ported by the then Governor of Alabama, Honorable 
John Gayle, who wrote the Secretary of War a 
strong letter of protest in their behalf arguing, 
among other things, that the enforcement of the 
President's orders, carrying with it, as it necessarily 
did, the expulsion of all the settlers without discrim- 
ination, would deprive the state of all means of en- 
forcing its laws within the territory, thereby render- 
ing the administration of justice and the suppression 
of crime impossible. The Secretary wrote a vigorous 
reply, stating that the right of the state to extend its 
jurisdiction over the ceded district was not ques- 
tioned, but the ownership of land and jurisdiction 
over it were distinct questions, and he met the gov- 
ernor's objection to the enforcement of the Presi- 
dent's orders with the suggestion that until the 
locations could be made under the treaty it would 
not be impracticable to attach the whole of the ceded 
territory to one or more of the organized counties 
of the state and thus provide for the complete ex- 
ercise of both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

The Honorable Clement C. Clay, then a representa- 
tive in Congress from Alabama, also wrote a letter 
to the Secretary of War, in behalf of the settlers. 
A fierce controversy arose which resulted in open 
resistance to the marshal and the United States 
troops, under command of Major James L. Mcintosh, 
stationed at Fort Mitchell, Alabama. Several towns 
were burned and a settler, Hardeman Owens, shot and 
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killed by a soldier. Quickly the entire frontier was in 
a great state of excitement. Indictments were found 
against the deputy marshal, Lieutenant David Manning 
and three privates, charging them with the murder 
of Owens, but the sheriff was prevented from execut- 
ing the warrants of arrest for the soldiers. Major 
Mcintosh interposing, so that the warrants were 
returned into court indorsed, **Not served for fear 
of being killed,*' and the court requested that the 
governor send a sufficient force of militia to the 
scene to comand obedience to its orders. Governor 
Gale enclosed all the papers in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of War, requesting that the situation be called 
to the President's attention. 

Colonel J. J. Albert and Mr. James Bright were 
sent by the government to make the necessary surveys 
and locate the Indian reservations, being instructed 
to proceed with all possible dispatch, that the country 
lying outside the reservations might be released from 
the effect of the orders of removal. 

When the controversy was at its height the Secretary 
of War, at the direction of the President^ wrote Mr. 
Key that it was the wish of the President that he visit 
the State of Alabama and examine into the cause of 
the trouble arising out of the government's instructions 
for the removal of intruders from the Indian lands. 
His commission gave him the broadest powers possi- 
ble and the United States Marshal, Colonel Mcintosh 
and other officers of the United States concerned with 
the removal of the settlers, were instructed to follow 
his advice in everything pertaining to their duty. He 
was to conduct the defense of all United States officers 
before both state and United States courts whenever 
it became necessary. And he was authorized to com- 
municate the tenor of his instructions to the Governor 
6 
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of Alabama if he deemed it advantageous. Arriving 
at Fort Mitchell on the eleventh day of November, 
1833, he inmaediately set about the accomplishment of 
the great and delicate task before him. Had such 
broad powers, at so critical a moment, been entrusted 
to one less capable what evil consequences might not 
have ensued it is impossible to say. But to his great 
credit it can be said he so conscientiously and diplo- 
matically managed the situation that within twenty 
days from the date of his arrival he was enabled to 
report to the Secretary of War that a settlement could 
no doubt be effected in accordance with the wishes of 
the President, and on December 18, less than six weeks 
from his arrivel, he set out upon his return to his 
home in the District of Columbia, having accomplished 
the object of his mission without asking permission 
to concede a single point in negotiating the settlement, 
and without having once to resort to any coercive 
measures whatsoever. 

The negotiation with the governor brought him fre- 
quently a guest to the home of the latter, and Mrs. 
Gayle speaks very charmingly and interestingly of 
him. In one instance she says : 

** Francis Scott Key, the District Attorney for the District 
of Columbia, is here at present for the purpose of assisting to 
settle the Creek controversy. He is very pleasant, intelligent 
you at once perceive. His countenance is not remarkable 
when at rest, but as soon as he lifts his eyes, usually fixed 
upon some object near the floor, the man of sense, of fancy, 
and the poet is at once seen. But the crowning trait of his 
character, I have just discovered — he is a Christian." 

As the author of **The Star Spangled Banner'* he 
had long been known in Alabama, as elsewhere, hence 
now that he was present in person many of the young 
ladies of Tuscaloosa vied with each other in concocting 
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clever schemes by which they might be the recipients 
of an original verse or so, for their albums. 

The circumstances under which **The Star Spangled 
Banner'* was written are too familiar to justify a de- 
tailed account at this time. At the instance of the citi- 
zens of upper Marlboro, Maryland, he had secured the 
permission of the government, together with letters 
accrediting him to the British officers, for his visiting 
the British fleet to intercede for the release of Dr. 
William Beane, a respected physician of Marlboro, 
who had been taken prisoner by the British, after the 
battle of Bladensburg, in their retreat to their ships 
in the Patuxent River. The fleet had since, however, 
weighed anchor and dropped down the Patuxent to 
the Chesapeake and its destination was not known. 

Deeming it most expedient to go to Baltimore, and 
from that port, together with Colonel John S. Skin- 
ner, United States Agent for the Parol of Prisoners, 
set sail with the hope of overtaking the fleet, Mr. 
Key, sending his family to his father's estate. Terra 
Ruba, left his home in Georgetown for Baltimore on 
the morning of the fifth of September, 1814. Those 
were the days, it should be remembered, before the 
advent of steam and electric railroads with their rapid 
flying trains and cars, and such a trip consumed the 
best part of a day; while a sail to the mouth of the 
Patuxent River from Baltimore, a distance of a hun- 
dred miles, required even more time, so the hardships 
of his journey should not be underestimated. Upon 
meeting with the British they were courteously re- 
ceived by Admiral Cochrane on board his flag ship 
**The Suprise." It was with no little difficulty, how- 
ever, that Mr. Key succeeded in securing the British 
admiral's consent to release Dr. Beane. Although 
eventually successful he was informed that they would 
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have to be detained until after a contemplated attack 
on Baltimore— not an agreeable surprise we may well 
believe. Accordingly they were brought back to Balti- 
more with the British fleet, and upon reaching there 
on the morning of September 10, 1814, were trans- 
ferred to their own little vessel, the United States 
Cartel ship **Minden," where they were detained 
under guard of British marines, and anchored in a 
position from which they could readily witness the 
preparations for an attack upon their native land. 
Their anxiety and misgivings, intensified by the recent 
horrors of the burning of Washington, after the total 
rout of the militia at Bladensburg, cannot be described, 
if even by the most astute conceived, as now from their 
vantage point they were enabled to compare with 
accuracy the relative strength of their country's 
defense. 

On the morning of September 13, as the British 
army, nine thousand strong, under General Koss, 
moved upon Baltimore along the road leading from 
North Point, the fleet, forming a semicircle oflf Fort 
McHenry at a distance of about two and a half miles, 
opened fire upon its little garrison of brave de- 
fenders. Mr. Key's little American party, thus com- 
pelled to witness the fight from within the enemy's 
lines, helplessly stood upon the deck of their vessel 
unable to assist in the defense of their country and 
fearing every moment least they should see the fort 
defenses reduced and the land forces repelled; the 
city surrendered or even worse, abandoned, as Wash- 
ington had been, only a few weeks before, to the 
plunder and rapine of the remorseless enemy. As the 
day passed they took hope from the stubborn resist- 
ance of their countrymen and their desire for news of 
the battle caused them to watch patiently with untiring 
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interest the flag of their countrj^ which in the autumn 's 
breeze defiantly waved from the ramparts of the fort 
before the mouths of the English guns. As the last 
rays of that day's mellow twilight kissed it a fond 
farewell, their hearts also sank beneath the horizon 
of hope, for they little dreamed at mom it would still 
be there, the sublime inspiration for a nation's song, 
proudly waving **0'er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave," christened forever, **The Star 
Spangled Banner." 

Not being able longer to discern or know anything 
of the battle, his comrades, worn and fatigued, retired 
below. Not so with him— an instrument in the hands 
of destiny, his sleepless anxiety knew no rest. About 
two o'clock the British with about twelve hundred 
picked men, under cover of the darkness, attempted 
to steal past the fortifications and, after effecting a 
landing, by a flanking movement, attack the garrison 
in the rear. However well planned their scheme may 
have been, they figured without regard for the alert- 
ness and bravery of men fighting in defense of their 
homes. Promptly discovered, when well within range 
a galling fire was opened upon them, raking them fore 
and aft in terrible slaughter. Their vessels, hastily 
closing in to protect the disordered retreat which fol- 
lowed, opened full broadsides upon the little fortress 
which, responding with all her batteries, made a terri- 
fic explosion. 

Suddenly the great commotion ceased. Only the 
shieks and groans of the wounded and dying could be 
heard, and finally even these were hushed as the still- 
ness of the night gained its reign. The suspense for 
the next few hours before the break of day we will not 
attempt to picture— it is impossible. His anxious soul 
asked the vital question uppermost in his heart and 
mind in these words: 
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" O say, can you see, by the dawn's early light. 

What so proudly we hailed, at the twilight *8 last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight, 

0*er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming, 
And the rocket's red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there; 
O say, does that Star Spangled Banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave?" 

As the same sun again sank beneath the western 
horizon of that victorious city, nearly thirty years 
later, on the eleventh of January, 1843, at the home 
of his eldest daughter, Mrs. Charles Howard, in Balti- 
more, Mr. Key breathed his last. 

The Honorable Hugh L. Legare, Attorney General 
of the United States in announcing his death to the 
Supreme Court of the United States on behalf of the 
bar of the court paid him the following tribute: 

**My acquaintance with the excellent man, whose sudden 
death in the midst of a career of eminent usefulness, public 
and private, and of the most active devotion to the great 
interest of humanity, we are now called upon to deplore, was 
until a ver>' recent period extremely limited. But short as 
was my personal intercourse with him, it was quite long 
enough to endear him to me in a peculiar manner, as one of 
the most pentle, guileless, amiable and attractive beings with 
whom, in an experience sufficiently diversified, it has been my 
good fortune to act. Ardent, earnest, indefatigable in the 
pursuit of his objects, and the performance of his duties, elo- 
quent as the advocate of whatever course he embraced, because 
his heart was true and his sympathy cordial and susceptible; 
decided in his conduct without one particle of censoriousness 
or ascerbity towards others; with the blandest manners, the 
most effectionate temi)er, the most considerate toleration of 
dissent, the most patient acquiescence in the decisions of 
authority, even where he had the most strenuously exerted 
himself to prevent them, his life seemed to me a beautiful pat- 
tern of all that is lovely, winning and effective in the charity 
of a christian gentleman." 
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Mr. Justice Thompson, in the absence of the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Key's brother-in-law, replied in part as 
follows : 

**Mr. Key's talents were of a very high order. His mind 
was stored with legal learning, and his literary taste and 
attainments were highly distinguished, and added to these, 
was a private character which holds out to the Bar a bright 
example for imitation. The loss of such a man cannot but 
be sincerely deplored." 

His remains were first placed in the Howard vault, 
in Greenmount Cemetery, Baltimore, but subsequently 
were removed to Mt Olivet Cemetery near Frederick, 
Maryland, where they have since lain beside those of 
his wife. Near by his grave from a tall flag pole ever 
floats an American flag; and through the patriotic 
efforts of the ladies of Maryland a handsome bronze 
monument now marks his last resting place. In the 
presence of these the pilgrim and patriot pausing 
with eyes uplifted to heaven, may exclaim with genu- 
ine sincerity: 

At rest beneath the azure sky, 

Here lies a loyal son, 
\Vho*s gone to meet his God on high, 

His duty here well done. 
No truer heart has lain at rest, 

Or was there e*er one born 
Upon our Country*^ soil most blest, 

Than his whose now has gone. 

Those stars and stripes his mem'ry bear 

As long as they remain, 
And through all ages shall declare 

His loved and honored name. 
The massive walls of the old fort, 

A monument grand to fame. 
Remind us of the battle fought. 

And of the patriot's name. 
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Twas there he watched them through the fight, 

Upon the rampart*8 far, 
Until the darkness closed from sight 

Each floating stripe and star. 
And when at mom, kissed by the light. 

They still waved proudly high. 
His heart was filled with wild delight, 

He knew his God was nigh. 

Then as the day broke bright and clear. 

The battle's tempest ceased. 
No longer was there need to fear — 

Victory, all released. 
He'd seen the struggle through the night. 

And heard the cannon's roar, 
But the fiag, which darkness hid from sight. 

Still waved o'er freeman's shore. 
" Twas the Star Spangled Banner, O long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave." 



HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES OF ST. 
JOHN'S CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

By HON. ALEXANDER B. HAGNER, 
(Read before the Society, NoTember 10, 1908.) 

Two years after Maryland had ceded to the United 
States the territory constituting the present District of 
Columbia, the Legislature of that state, appreciating 
the necessity of providing for the spiritual needs of the 
Protestant Episcopal inhabitants who were to reside 
there, and on their petition, passed the act of 26th 
December, 1794, creating a new parish, to be known as 
Washington Parish— to be composed of so much of 
Rock Creek Parish, in Montgomery County, Md., as 
was contained in G^rgetown, and of so much of St 
John's Parish, in Prince Gteorge's County, of that 
state, as was within the boundaries of the new city of 
Washington. In the next year a vestry was elected by 
the Episcopalians of the eastern end of the new parish, 
and the Rev. Mr. Ralph was appointed rector of the 
charge then organized, and took his seat in the Mary- 
land Convention of 1795. This congregation occupied 
a small building on D Street and New Jersey Avenue, 
in the southeastern part of Washington, which since 
1780, had been used as a Chapel of ease connected 
with St. John's Parish in Prince George's County. 
In 1806 a vestry was elected from the people worship- 
ping at this chapel, and, in 1807, a new church was 
established in that vicinity, which was named Christ 
Church. 

In Georgetown, in 1796, the Protestant Episcopal 
inhabitants had inaugurated a movement resulting in 
the establishment of a church within the new parish, 
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which was consecrated in 1809— so that, when the 
general government was removed from Philadelphia, 
in 1800, the newcomers found three places of worship 
for Episcopalians within the District; two of which 
were those we have mentioned, the third being St. 
Paul's Church in Rock Creek Parish; but all too far 
removed from the central and more populated portion 
of Washington to be practically useful in those days 
of almost impassible roads. To supply this great 
need the residents in what was known as the First and 
Second Wards of Washington— lying between George- 
town and Sixth Street— in the year 1814 took decided 
measures to procure the erection of a church in the 
part of the city referred to. The persons who seem to 
have been most actively engaged in this work were 
Thomas H. Gilliss, James Davidson, Lund Washing- 
ton, Peter Hagner, John Graham, John P. Van Xess, 
Joshua Dawson, William W. Seaton, John Tayloe, 
Thomas 3^Iunroe, James Thompson, James H. Blake, 
David Easton, and Joseph Gales, Jr. 

But matters of a very different character inten^ened 
to prevent further attention to the subject during the 
latter portion of 1814 ; for many of the persons above 
named had enlisted as volunteers in the military ser- 
vice, to resist the threatened attack upon the capital 
by the British forces. In August of that year the 
enemy overcame the hastily assembled militia, entered 
the city and burned the Caj^itol, the President 's House, 
and all the department buildings and some of the 
private houses. 

These occurrences caused an intonnission of the 
good work ; but the efforts were rosunuxi at the earliest 
practicable moment by the promoters and were so far 
successful that a contract for the church building 
was entered into, September 4, 1815; and the com- 
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mittee published, in the National Intelligencer, a notice 
that the comer stone would be laid on the thirteenth 
of that month after which an address would be de- 
livered by the Rev. Mr. McCormick, at Dr. Laurie's 
Church. The original notice, signed by one of the 
committee, which has been preserved as a memento of 
this early step in the history of the building, hangs 
on the wall of the vestry room. 

The first entry in the earliest record book of the 
church, under date of May 10, 1816, is in these words : 

**May 10th, 1816. At a meeting of citizens, resident in the 
First and Second Wards of the City of Washington, it was 
resolved that the following named gentlemen be appointed 
Trustees to manage the secular affairs of St. John's Church, 
until a Vestry can be legally appointed, and to apply to the 
next Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church for a 
division of the Parish of Washington; so as to attach the 
First and Second Wards of the City, as they now exist, to 
the Parish of St. John's Church, viz.: John Davidson, Peter 
Hagner, James Thompson, John P. Van Ness, John Tayloe, 
Thomas H. Gilles, Joseph H. Blake and Roger C. Weightman. " 

The next entry states that on July 16, 1816, at a 
meeting of the members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church residing in the First and Second Wards, pur- 
suant to public notice by the board of trustees, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected vestrymen of St. John's 
Church, to serve until Easter Monday; viz.: Thomas 
H. Gilliss, John Tayloe, James Thompson, John Gra- 
ham, Roger C. Weightman, Peter Hagner, John P. 
Van Ness, and James Blake; and the same gentle- 
men constituted the successive vestries for many 
years, except as they retired from time to time by 
resignation. 

I think it but just to the memory of the pioneers in 
this work that their names should be preserved. 

On December 27, 1816, being St. John's Day, Bishop 
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Kemp of Maryland performed the ceremonies of con- 
secration, and religious services were conducted by 
the bishop and attendant clergy. 

The church building was designed by Benj. H. 
Latrobe, Esq., and constructed under his superinten- 
dence. He declined to receive any compensation for 
his valuable services but the vestry voted him a pew 
free of rent, in acknowledgment of his generosity. 
This he declined, expressing his preference for some 
token that he might transmit to his children, and the 
testimonial took the form of a piece of plate. 

The building, when delivered by the architect to the 
vestry, although of such limited dimensions, must have 
been a singularly effective structure. It was remarked 
as especially noticeable that, owing to its perfect sym- 
metry, one entering received the impression that it 
was much larger than it really was. In form it repre- 
sented accurately the Greek cross; the equal transepts 
perfectly proportioned to the nave. At the intersec- 
tion of the nave and transepts stood massive pillars 
from which sprang the beautiful cupola and lantern. 
A graceful circular gallery, upheld by appropriate 
columns, subtended the front of the north, west and 
south transepts. The east transept was occupied by 
the chancel, with the exception of two pews on each 
side. The entire number of pews on the lower floor 
and in the galleries was only eighty-six. The princi- 
pal door opened on Sixteenth Street, in the west front ; 
and another opened on H Street, in the center of the 
south transept. 

The arrangement of the aisles and pews, which was 
rather peculiar, can be best understood by an examina- 
tion of the plan as it came from Mr. Latrobe 's hand— 
the original of which I submit for your examination. 

As all this occurred before stained glass windows 
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were considered essential, the lantern and windows 
afforded abundant light for the day services, without 
artificial aid. The building was heated by stoves 
placed in front of the pillars that supported the 
cupola. 

The aisles were paved with brick ; the pews had high 
backs and were commodious— some were square, and 
the four largest of irregular shape, curved on one side, 
were placed at the extremities of the principal aisle. 
Within the chancel was the communion table of wood, 
above which was the wine-glass pulpit, reached by a 
light spiral staircase. In the original plan the organ 
was located in the south transept, over the door. Its 
position was afterwards changed first to the north 
transept, and then to a loft specially constructed over 
the rear of the chancel, in the east transept Col. John 
Tayloe of Virginia, who was one of the first Vestry- 
men, presented the parish with a conmiunion service 
of silver, which Bishop Meade, in his work on the 
old Churches of Virginia, says had been purchased by 
Col. Tayloe at a sale of the effects of the Lunenburg 
Parish Church in Richmond County, Va., to prevent 
its desecration for secular use. 

This gentlemen was a man of large wealth who 
built the mansion of fine proportions on 18th Street 
and New York Avenue, called from its shape **the 
Octagon." After the destruction of the President's 
House by the British, the Octagon was occupied for 
a year by President Madison as an official residence. 
The President had the mortification of signing, in 
this hired house, the treaty with the nation that had 
burned the Executive Mansion, and this in full view 
of the ruins. The President's House was not fit for 
occupation until after Mr. Monroe was inaugurated in 
March, 1817; and during the rest of Mr. Madison's 
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term he occupied the house at the northwest comer of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Nineteenth Street. Half 
a centurj^ later, after the Civil War, the old conununion 
service was returned by the vestry of St. John's to 
the Church at Lunenburg which had been rebuilt on 
the site of the former structure. 

The completion of the church was made the subject 
of an editorial in the NcUional Intelligencer of No- 
vember 7, 1816, an instance of rather unusual enter- 
prise, as newspapers of that day rarely gave attention 
to local matters. The editor said : 

**It is a subject of great satisfaction to notice the niunber 
of improvements which are embellishing our City, and we feel 
peculiar satisfaction in announcing the completion of the new 
Episcopal Church situated on the eminence opposite the 
President's House. The beauty of its external and elegance 
of the internal arrangements, combining grandeur and sim- 
plicity, are well calculated to make impressions favorable to 
the taste of the constructor and to the public spirit of the 
citizens of Washington. The Church has already been twice 
opened to crowded congregations, and only requires the ap- 
pointment of a permanent Pastor to complete its organization. 
We feel interested in the selection of a suitable character to 
fill a situation, in all respects desirable, and which, it is under- 
stood, is at this time open for application." 

All trace of the ** eminence" referred to disap- 
peared long ago; but the editorial seems to confirm 
the statement of Christian Hines, in his ** Early 
Recollections of Washington City," that before 1800, 
an old family graveyard was in existence at the south- 
west corner of Lafayette Square, on tolerably high 
ground, above the bed of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Entries in the minutes of the vestry furnish de- 
tailed accounts of their proceedings, some of which 
I will refer to. 
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Satisfactory as the church building was in other 
respects, it soon proved to be too small for the 
growing congregation ; and in 1820 the vestry decided 
to increase its accommodations by extending the west 
transept to the building line of Sixteenth Street, 
according to the supplementary plan of Mr. Latrobe 's ; 
with a gallery over the whole of the western extension. 
The execution of this plan which changed the form 
of the building to that of a Latin cross, gave an addi- 
tion of fifty pews. The portico and steeple were also 
added. The incongruity of the last additions with the 
architecture of the original building, has been the 
subject of remark; and, perhaps, it is to be regretted 
the bell was not placed in a separate campanile. 
When hung in the steeple it was said to have been 
the first bell ever used in Washington city to call 
people together for church services. 

The vestry room was also moved to a room at the 
southwest comer of the new extension, near the 
portico. The vestry were constantly on the alert to 
secure additional room, and in 1830 two additional 
pews were placed behind the chancel; and, in 1836, 
the south entrance was closed, and two new pews 
occupied the space thus made available, and the large 
south window was placed over them. 

As showing the friendly feeling of the community 
toward the church it is worth stating that, in 1833, the 
minutes show that the vestry returned their thanks 
to the owner, a Roman Catholic, for the gratuitous 
use of his hall for a fair recently held for the benefit 
of the church; and also to the members of Trinity 
Church and the other denominations of Christians 
in the city for their kind and liberal encouragement. 

In 1839, a new organ was purchased, which was 
placed in the west gallery; its predecessors having 
made the circuit of the church. 
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By 1842, it had become evident that further increase 
of the seating capacity of the church was expedient, 
and at a meeting of the pewholders called by public 
notice, on the eleventh of November, 1842, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Richard Smith, John C. Spencer, 
Peter Hagner, Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, and William 
Thomas Carroll, was appointed to report a plan by 
which the number of pews should be increased, im- 
proved access given to the galleries, and the interests 
of the existing pewholders properly adjusted. The 
committee reported on the twenty-eighth of November, 
and in the following April, Col. Abert, Gen. Winfield 
Scott, Frank Markoe and Charles Gordon, were ap- 
pointed a committee to carry the plan into effect. 
In its execution the original arrangement of pews and 
aisles, which had hitherto remained substantially un- 
changed, was very greatly altered. The box and 
high-back pews were changed to low-back seats; the 
brick pavement disappeared with the old form of the 
aisles; the chancel was enlarged, and the wine-glass 
pupit was removed. Still more extensive changes 
were made in 1883 under the direction of Mr. Ban- 
croft Davis and General Peter V. Hagner, when 
almost all the windows were filled with stained glass, 
dedicated, for the most part, to deceased members of 
the congregation. The chancel was considerably en- 
larged; a new organ placed within the chancel rail; 
an addition made at the southeast comer of the church 
for a chantry, and new vestry room and choir rooms 
and offices erected. Altogether at least 180 sittings 
were added, making the entire sitting acconnnodation 
of the church 780. The vestry had now practically 
utilized its entire plat of ground in the most ad- 
vantageous manner. 

The erection of St. Marj's Chapel with its working 
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rooms and library, and of the handsome parish hall, 
involved large outlays; in addition to the expenditure 
on St. John's Chapel, now changed into the Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels. Large sums were 
also expended by the church and its parishioners in 
establishing the now flourishing Orphanage of St. 
John's Parish. The addition of the admirable coun- 
try house for the orphans, was due to the liberality 
of the late Benjamin H. Warder, who was an eflScient 
helper in this and other church work. It would be 
a pleasure to call attention to the numerous handsome 
benefactions the church has received from its mem- 
bers, one of the most conspicuous being the reredos 
presented by Mrs. E. Francis Biggs. The parish 
also received a very handsome donation from tlie 
widow and beneficiaries of Dr. Maulsby, Medical 
Director of the Navy. To speak with anything like 
detail of these and other valuable works of the parish 
would go beyond what properly belongs to the history 
of the old church building, even if the time required 
were at our disposal. But it will be gratifying 
to the audience to be assured that the work of the 
parish is now in a prosperous condition, and that its 
sympathy with its sister parishes and its earnest 
wishes for their growth and prosperity, are un- 
diminished. 

I have thus far been speaking, with too much of 
detail, I fear, of the genesis and growth of the church 
building. I will now say something of the persons 
to whom the parish has been indebted for the marked 
success that has attended its labors. 

On the fifth of November, 1816, the Rev. William 
H. Wilmer, then rector of Christ Church in Alex- 
andria, was unanimously elected pastor of St. John's. 
This gentleman belonged to a family noted for its 
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warm interest in the Episcopal Church. He was the 
father of the Right Reverend Rich'd H. Wilmer, 
Bishop of Alabama, and uncle of the Right Reverend 
Joseph P. B. Wilmer, Bishop of Louisiana. The 
new rector seems to have desired the Rev. Mr. 
Hawley to be associated with him in the charge, for 
the vestry, in February, 1817, informed him Mr. 
Hawley would be very acceptable to them, and he was 
chosen associate rector; the salary of the two rectors, 
was fixed at $1,500, to be equally divided between 
them. The compensation certainly does not seem 
extravagant, and the only explanation of the problem 
how such slender pay could suffice to maintain the 
families of the two rectors must be the perfectly 
satisfactory suggestion of Mr. Evarts to Lord Cole- 
ridge, who had asked with astonishment how it t^ - 
possible General Washington could have thrown a 
silver dollar across the Potomac at Mount Vernon, 
that a dollar went farther in those days. 

On the twenty-third of April Mr. Wilmer resigned 
his charge. The vestry expressed their regret at his 
resignation with expressions of high esteem and re- 
spect, and a few years afterward adopted resolutions 
of warm sympathy on the occasion of his death while 
president of William and Mary College, in Virginia. 

On the fifth of May, 1817, Mr. Hawley was elected 
rector, a charge which he held until his death in 
January, 1845, after a service of nearly twenty-eight 
years. As was the case with several of our bishops 
and clergy, a part of his earlier life had been passed 
in the military service, and his manly and gentle 
manner was worthy of the good centurion. Few 
pastors resembled more than he, Chaucer's descrip- 
tion of the ** good man of religioun," who 
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" was a pore Persoun of a toun ; 
But riche he was of holy thought and werk. . . . 
Benigne he was, and wondur diligent, . . . 
Wyd was his parish, and houses fer asondur. 
But he ne lafte not for reyne ne thondur, 
In sicknesse ne in meschief to visite 
The ferrest in his parissche, moche and lite, . . . 
This noble ensample unto his scheep he yaf, 
That ferst he wroughte, and after that he taughte. 
And though he holy were, and vertuous, 
He was to senful man nought dispitous. . . . 
To draw folk to heven by clennesse. 
By good ensample, was his busynesse: 
But Cristes love and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, and ferst he folwed it himselve." 

I have never read Goldsmith's familiar description 
of the village preacher without being reminded of the 
ministrations of our good man. 

" At church, with meek and unaffected grace 
His looks adorned the venerable place. . . . 
The service past, around the pious man 
With steady zeal each honest rustic ran. 
Even children followed, with endearing wile. 
And plucked his gown to share the good man's smile." 

I recall a picture in the front of an old prayer book 
of the days when they were commonly adorned with 
engravings, representing an English rector at the 
door of his church, greeting the men, women and 
children of the congregation, who crowd around to 
take him by the hand. His black silk gown and white 
bands, shovel hat, shorts and long stockings, and 
black gloves, form precisely the costume in which 
Mr. Hawley always appeared, and even the figure 
and the expression of the clergyman in the picture 
strangely resembled his. He never preached ex- 
cept in his black silk gown. I am permitted to add 
that while Mr. Bankhead was connected with the 
British Mission in Washington, he procured a beauti- 
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ful silk gown to be made in England, which he pre- 
sented to Mr. Hawley. As he walked from the 
chancel through the winding aisles of the old church 
to the vestry room near the west door in his surplice, 
and then back again to the chancel, attired in the 
becoming black gown, wearing black kid gloves— 
one finger of the right hand split to facilitate the turn- 
ing of the leaves of his sermon— with benevolent face, 
and eyes reverently fixed on the brick floor, his ap- 
pearance, still present to my recollection, seems more 
impressive in its modest simplicity than that of many 
of the high ecclesiastical dignitaries one sees in 
pompous processions in the splendid cathedrals in 
foreign lands. 

He made no pretensions to oratory, but his style 
was simple and clear, and his language correct and 
forcible. He had passed the greater part of his 
life before the Oxford Tract movement had com- 
menced, and had nothing to do with moot questions 
of ritual; but he was a true churchman, in some 
particulars stricter than many of those who are now 
called high churchman. In the very valuable ** Auto- 
biography of John Quincy Adams" there are numer- 
ous references to remarks of Mr. Hawley in his 
sermons, in one of which he finds fault with the 
rector's strong language in disapproval of the election 
of a Unitarian as chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But however these remarks may have 
grated upon one with the religious views of Mr. 
Adams, there was nothing of the bigot in Mr. 
Hawley 's intercourse with his clerical contempor- 
aries. I have understood the friendship was very 
warm between himself and Father Matthews, the 
priest of St. Patrick's Roman Catholic Church here, 
and Dr. Laurie, the minister of the Presbyterian 
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Church called after his name, afterwards the site of 
Willard's Hall. Their intimacy reminds one of the 
almost life-long affection between the two celebrated 
Divines in Richmond, Va., Dr. Buchanan of our 
Church and Dr. Blair of the Presbyterian, who, while 
differing of course as to the tenets of their respective 
faiths, were devoted as brothers in their social life; 
sharing together the feasts and amusements of the 
famous Quoit Club, of which the great chief justice 
was the ruling spirit, and in other innocent pleasures 
befitting their age and profession. And in this 
respect Mr. Hawley also resembled them, for he 
saw no harm in joining with Mr. Seaton and other 
honorable gentlemen in a game of whist on his sum- 
mer vacation at Piney Point, in those simple days 
the most frequented watering place of Washing- 
tonians. 

The wine-glass pulpit was strongly associated with 
Mr. Hawley, and it suited him particularly, notwith- 
standing the inaccurate principle involved in elevating 
the speaker so far above the heads of his auditors, 
instead of raising the latter so as to catch ascending 
sound; for he had a clear, loud voice. Our former 
Pastor, Bishop Leonard, on the authority of Bishop 
Green of Mississippi, has preserved an experience 
of a singular nature connected with this pulpit. It 
was supported by slender legs which terminated with 
wheels or castors, working on the floor in metal 
grooves; the object of the arrangement being to allow 
the position of the pulpit to be changed when desired. 
It had hitherto been considered a well-behaved pupit, 
but Bishop Ravenscroft told how it once ran away 
with him. It seems on that occasion to have been 
wheeled out of its place and insufficiently fastened 
with the snap-catch. Bishop Ravenscroft said: 
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**I was conscious of the distinguished and notable audience 
before me, and was preaching to them with anxious earnest- 
ness, when, of a sudden, I felt the pulpit beneath me to be 
gliding away. Further and further toward the side wall of 
the Church it was moving, and going rapidly. As I went, 
the congregation was agitated; I was helpless, and I assure 
you, I was considerably out of countenance when we stopped 
suddenly at the end of our notable journey." 

I suppose the clergy may sometimes, even with 
the present form of preaching desk, run away with 
their subject, but not with the desk also, as in the 
case of Bishop Ravenscroft and the wine-glass pupit. 
Mr. Hawley was an excellent reader, particularly 
of the Old Testament. Perhaps from some old asso- 
ciation the story of Joseph and his brethren always 
greatly moved him. Although he evidently tried hard 
to control himself, yet, when he came to. the more 
touching portions of the narrative, **is your father 
well— the old man of whom you spake? Is he yet 
alive?" he could no more restrain his tears than 
Joseph could when he listened to the appeals of his 
brother Judah. He was above all things a good 
pastor. He knew he was welcome to every house 
and he was a not infrequent guest at the tables of 
his parishioners without special invitation. 

Mr. Hawley died on the twenty-third of January, 
1845. The vestry adopted appropriate resolutions 
expressing their sense of **tlie irreparable loss they 
had sustained, and declaring that during the uninter- 
.rupted discharge of the duities of his office, with 
singular fidelity and l)enignity for nearly thirty years, 
as a sincere, unostentatious and Christian pastor he 
had won the unfading love of his congregation." It 
assumed the expense of the funeral, and made liberal 
arrangements as to the salary, and subsequently gave 
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an efficient contribution toward the education of his 
youngest son. His remains were interred beneath 
the chancel and a monumental tablet placed on the 
wall to his memory. Two very beautiful silver plates 
were presented by a daughter of Mr. Hawley to the 
vestry, for which they duly returned their thanks. 

A year before the death of Mr. Hawley the Rev. 
Smith Pyne had been chosen assistant, and in April, 
1845, he was elected rector. 

This gentlemen was bom in Ireland and came to 
this country at an early age with his parents, who 
settled at Charleston, S. C. They were people of 
fortune and their son was educated at the University 
of Oxford, and made the tour of Europe with a tutor, 
after the old fashion. He was elected to St. John's 
through the influence of the Hon. John C. Spencer, 
who had known him and admired his ministration in 
New York. He was a man of elegant education and of 
fine mind and literary attainments, and was certainly 
one of the most effective preachers of our Church at 
that day; and was especially noted for his fine rendi- 
tion of the Scriptures, which he read with remarkable 
beauty of enunciation and pathos. He was a brilliant 
conversationalist, and had a good deal of the wit and 
plain talk that reminded one of the accounts of the 
many-sided ** Sidney" whom he somewhat resembled 
in his tastes and acquirements. 

He resigned his charge in March, 1864, desiring to 
be relieved at once because of the condition of his 
health. He returned to ' New York city, where he 
died— December 19, 1875— aet. 72. A tablet to his 
memorj' was placed on the south wall of the chancel, 
opposite that of Mr. Hawley. 

His son, the Rev. Charles Marsh Pyne, many years 
afterwards, was appointed associate minister, and 
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placed in charge of St. John's Chapel, and frequently 
ministered in his father's old parish church, until his 
resignation in December of 1890, after which he had 
charge of a church in Florida. He died in February, 

1892. He had been a brave soldier and lost a leg 
in battle, and was twice brevetted for gallantry and 
good conduct. 

The vacant place was not filled until September, 
1865, when the Rev. John Vaughan Lewis was chosen 
rector. He held the office until his resignation in 
1880, and in November of that year the Rev. Mr. 
Norton was chosen to succeed him, but he resigned 
on acount of ill health in the next month. In Febru- 
ary, 1881, the Rev. William A. Leonard was elected 
and entered upon his duties, and remained until 
November 1, 1889, when, having been chosen Bishop 
of Ohio, he resigned the rectorship. 

Bishop Leonard was succeeded by the Rev. Geo. 
William Douglas, who resigned in 1892, and took 
charge of an important church in New Haven, and has 
since held conspicuous positions in the Church. 

The Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith was elected in 

1893, and continued in active performance of the 
important work of our very busy parish until his 
election as Bishop Co-adjutor of the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1902, when the vestry elected the Rev. 
Roland Cotton Smith as rector. 

Those now in charge of the parish church and its 
dependencies are: The Rev. Roland Cotton Smith, 
D.D., rector; the Rev. Frank H. Bigelow, and Rev. 
Edward Slater Dunlap, assistant ministers, and the 
Rev. Oscar L. Mitchell, Vicar of St. Mary's Chapel. 
It is enough to say of them that they are heartily 
sensible of the great trust confided to them, and that 
their works speak for them most eflfectively. 
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The vestry at present are: Robert Reybum, M.D., 
Gen. B. C. Card, James Lowndes, Henry E. Pellew, 
Surgeon-General Rixey, Commander F. A. Miller, 
Thomas Nelson Page, General George L. Gillespie. 

The church wardens are: Alex. B. Hagner senior 
warden; Chief Justice Fuller, junior warden. 

Before the church was occupied, arrangements had 
been made for the classification, sale and renting of 
the pews. In December, 1816, the committee ap- 
pointed to wait on President Madison and offer him 
his choice of a pew in the church free of purchase, 
reported that the president desired the choice should 
be made by the committee, who accordingly selected 
one, amon^ the large pews of the first class. In 
March, 1819, it was resolved by the vestry that the 
pew set apart for the use of the President of the 
United States in St. John's Church should be for the 
use of the family of the President for the time being 
and not chargeable with any rent 

Mr. Madison was a churchman, and his cousin of 
the same name who was consecrated at Lambeth 
palace in 1790, was the first Bishop of Virginia. 

Mr. Madison's residence in Washington ended in 
1817, when President Monroe was inaugurated; and 
he retired to his country seat, Montpelier, in Virginia, 
where he resided until his death in 1836. His widow, 
a most estimable and interesting character, then re- 
turned to Washington, and lived in the house now 
occupied by the Cosmos Club, which had been built 
by her brother-in-law, the Hon. Richard Cutts; here 
she died in 1846. Mrs. Madison, whose maiden name 
was Payne, was the widow of Mr. John Todd. She 
was of Quaker parentage and affiliations, but, as she 
expressed it, she had been much drawn towards the 
Episcopal Church during her first residence in Wash- 
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ington, and became a constant attendant at St John's 
Church; and after her return to the city, she was 
baptized by Mr. Hawley, and confirmed by Bishop 
Whittingham; in St. John's she became a communi- 
cant, and from the old church she was buried. 

Mr. Monroe's family next became occupants of the 
President's pew. One page of the church record in 
1820, which contains an entry showing the connection 
of the President's immediate family with St John's, 
also includes another, evidencing the impartial per- 
formance of the pastor's duty, without respect to 
persons; whether, to use Chaucer's words ''they be 
moche or lite." The first records the marriage of 
Samuel L. Gouvemeur and Maria H. Monroe, the 
youngest daughter of President Monroe, on the 
twenty-ninth of March, 1820, by Mr. Hawley, at the 
President's House; the other the marriage of James, 
slave of William Wirt, to Martha, slave of Mrs. Elzey, 
by the rector at his residence. Among the earliest 
entries in the appropriate register, is one of the 
baptism, in 1817, by Mr. Hawley, of a child— who 
officiated for many years afterwards as senior warden 
of the church— a son of one of the founders, who was 
then a vestryman; and a short space lower down 
appears a similar record of the baptism of John, the 
negro servant of the said vestryman. The parish 
books contain numbers of such entries of the marriage 
and baptism of slaves. 

These recall the old superstition with respei't to the 
effect of the services of the church upon the condi- 
tion of slaves, as was recited in the Maryland Act of 
1705, C\\. 44, No. 23— which was passed to remove all 
ground for such a delusion thereafter. The language 
is curious enough, as matter of histor\% to admit of 
quotation. 
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** Forasmuch as many people have neglected to baptize their 
negroes or suffer them to be baptized, on a vain apprehen- 
sion that negroes by receiving the sacrament of baptism are 
manumitted and set free, therefore be it enacted, by and with 
the advice of His Majesty's Governor and Council, that no 
negro or negroes, by receiving the Holy Sacrament of Baptism 
is thereby manumitted or set free ; any law, usage, or custom 
to the contrary notwithstanding. ' ' 

While John Quincy Adams v^as President he oc- 
cupied one of the four large pews which had 
previously been taken by Henry Clay. In his 
** Autobiography'' he declared he belonged to the 
Independent Congregational Church— ** in which I 
was bred, and in which I will die." At the time 
of which I speak he was as punctual in his attend- 
ance at St. John's every Sunday afternoon while he 
was in Washington, as any member of the church. 
After the alterations in 1842 he occupied a pew 
directly in front of the pulpit, where his venerable 
and well-dressed figure made Mm a conspicuous and 
distinguished object. He followed carefully the 
requirements of the service until the sermon began; 
but after that he rather gave the impression of one 
not constitutionally aflBicted w^ith insomnolence in 
church, after the fashion of the unfortunate old 
English Judge who felt obliged to apply to his 
physician for some preventative of the occasional 
fits of wakefulness that annoyed him on the Bench. 
But I have reason to believe that Mr. Adams heard 
more of the sermon than almost anyone in the church. 
His granddaughter, a young lady fifteen, who sat 
in his pew, was required to present to him on Monday 
morning a summary of the discourse of the previous 
afternoon; and, as I happen to know, she found he 
soon detected any important omission. His **Auto- 
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biography/' on which he frequently began to work 
about four o'clock in the morning, was bright to the 
last; and gave proofs of the firm fibre of the man, 
who at the age of fifteen had discharged the duties 
of secretary to our Minister to Russia with entire 
satisfaction; and whose mental powers seemed never 
to have been eclipsed by age. His journal shows he 
occasionally exercised his mind in discussing Mr. 
Hawley's sermons, which afforded pretty good proof 
he had heard them. It also shows the rector relied 
a great deal on Mr. Adams' advice on important 
occasions; for example, when a question arose as to 
the propriety of offering the prayer for the President 
after the death of President William Henry Harrison, 
and before his successor had assumed the office. It 
can not be doubted he was one of the most picturesque 
and remarkable public men our country has produced, 
and that General Washington was justified in advising 
John Adams, when President, to appoint his son to 
a first-class foreign mission, **as the ablest person 
in the American diplomatic service." He was, withal, 
a man at times actually shrinking from personal 
publicity. It he had yielded to the desire of the 
members of Congress the country would have rung 
with particulars of an assault made upon him, when 
seventy-seven years old, while a member of the House 
of Representatives, which was scarcely talked of out 
of Washington. While in his seat one day he received 
a message that a person whose card was sent in de- 
sired to see him in the lobby. As Mr. Adams pre- 
sented himself he was instantly seized by a stranger 
who, after violent abuse of his political course, 
threatened to kick him. At that time Mr. Adams, 
because of tremulousness, could write only with the 
aid of a brass contrivance fitted to his fingers into 
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which the pen was inserted, but he did not hesitate 
instantly to seize the assailant, and was able to hold 
him until the bystanders interfered. Before the 
grand jury as well as in the criminal court of the 
District, he asked for lenity for his assailant, who 
had convinced him his act was the result of intoxica- 
tion ; and he repressed all movements to give publicity 
to the occurrence. 

Gen. Jackson, I believe, was a Methodist, but on his 
arrival in Washington as President he began to occupy 
one of the four large pews at St. John's. During 
part of his second term I observed him to be a 
familiar figure in St. John's Church, and the young 
gentlemen of my age at the time were greatly pleased 
to look at the hero of New Orleans. I had special 
reasons to like him because of his kindness to my 
parents, towards whom he was uniformly compli- 
mentary and gracious, and I remember with pleasure 
his kind manner and speech towards myself as a child. 
As I recall him at that time, dressed at proper sea- 
sons in rich black silk, with his snow-white hair, and 
gentle dignity of manner, he appeared very different 
from the swearing half-savage, that ignorant or 
prejudiced people seemed pleased to respresent him. 
A startling incident connected with General Jack- 
son, that occurred in March, 1835, was recalled by 
the recent infamy at Buffalo. While at the Capitol, 
attending the funeral of a member of Congress, a 
man twice snapped a pistol at the President. The 
offender was placed in jail, and while there his case 
was twice called to the attention of the old circuit 
court; first by an application by the grand jury to 
be allowed to examine witnesses as to the mental 
capacity of the prisoner; and, afterwards, by a peti- 
tion filed by his counsel for a habeas corpus; under 
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which they proposed to establish his insanity, and 
thus procure his discharge without a trial by jury. 
Both applications were refused by Judge Cranch, and 
the grand jury found a bill against him for assault 
with intent to murder. It was established clearly 
at the trial that the prisoner was a poor demented 
creature who imagined himself the King of England, 
kept out of his right by the President; and the jury, 
under the suggestion of the district attorney, at once 
found a verdict of **not guilty," upon that ground. 
The case will be found reported in 4th Cranch 's 
Circuit Court Reports, at pages 514 and 618. I have 
referred to the matter in this way because the facts 
have been recently misstated in the newspapers. The 
incident made the greater impression upon me because 
a valuable upper servant in our family who was a 
cousin of the accused, as soon as the shooting occurred 
stated he had been irresponsible for years. 

Mr. Van Buren occupied one of the large paws while 
Vice-President and also during his presidency, accom- 
panied by members of his family. 

General Harrison, on his arrival in Washington, 
was assigned one of the large pews, but after a brief 
service of little more than one month from his 
Inauguration day, that seemed like a fatal Ides of 
March to him, he laid down the wearisome burden 
that had helped to wear out his life. When he 
attended St. John's on each of the Sundays between 
his inauguration and his illness, great throngs of the 
people, who greatly loved him, flocked to see him 
enter and depart from the church. 

On one chilly day I saw him at the church door, 
without an overcoat, gallantly assisting ladies into his 
carriage; his hands covered with strange looking 
white silk gloves, which in conformity with his uni- 
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form kindness of nature, he had worn at the request 
of the makers and because they were of American 
manufacture— the back of each bearing, in brown and 
gayest green, a representation of the famous Log 
Cabin which had played so important a part in the 
canvass. His decease was a great shock to the coun- 
try, especially as it was the first death that had ever 
occurred in the President's mansion. Willis alludes 
to this in a feeling poem written at the time, com- 
mencing : 

" What! Soared the old eagle to die at the Sun? 
Lies he stiff with spread wings at the goal he has won? . . . 
Death, Death in the White House? Ah, never before 
Trod his skeleton foot on the President's floor/' 

The funeral services at the Congressional Cemetery 
were conducted by Mr. Hawley. The National Intel- 
Igencer records that at the preliminary ceremonies 
at the President's House, which were' very impres- 
sive, the rector declined to make an address; but, 
pointing to a Bible and Episcopal prayer book lying 
on a table before him, stated they had been purchased 
by the President immediately upon his arrival in the 
city, and had been used daily by him ever since. He 
added that the President had assured him personally 
of his full belief in the Christian religion, and that 
his purpose had been to present himself to the Church 
to become connected with it, on the succeeding Sun- 
day, but his illness had prevented him from doing so. 

Mr. Tyler, the Vice-President, assumed the vacant 
office. He too, was a churchman, and the President's 
pew was again occupied by the family of the Presi- 
dent. Shortly afterwards the Executive Mansion 
was again in mourning for the wife of the President; 
and again in March, 1844, when the explosion of a 
cannon (mammoth for those days), on board the 
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U. S. S. ** Princeton," caused the death of the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Upshur, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Gilmer and of others; one of whom was Mr. 
Gardiner, of New York, the father of the lady the 
President subsequently married. 

General Taylor, who was inaugurated in March, 
1849, only survived until fourth of July, 1850. He 
and his family were church people, and a part of 
St. John's congregation, and the funeral sermon was 
delivered by Dr. Pyne at the obsequies. 

Vice-President Fillmore, who succeeded, was a 
regular attendant at the old church. 

Mr. Buchanan, who followed General Pierce in the 
succession, was constantly seen at St. John's. His 
brother. Rev. Edward Buchanan, a clergyman of 
the Church, was a frequent visitor during the time, 
at the President's House and at St. John's. Among 
the occasional occupants of the President's pew as his 
guests were the relations of Judge Roosevelt, kins- 
folk of the present chief magistrate, who, with his 
family, now occupy the same pew. 

No other President became connected with St. 
John's until after the death of President Garfield, 
when the Presidency devolved on General Arthur. 
His wife had been a churchwoman, and the handsome 
stained glass window in the south transept of the 
church was erected to her memory by the President, 
who was seldom absent from the morning services. 

From its central position, St. John's, ever since it 
was built, has been the church of a great proportion 
of the prominent persons in civil life and in the 
army and navy, residing in Washington. Indeed a 
list of its parishioners reads almost like a roster of 
the chief officials of the government. Of these many 
served as vestrvmen or as wardens. 
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Apart from those already named it may be inter- 
esting to mention among those from civil life: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Vice-Presidents Calhoun, Van Buren, 
Dallas and Morton; Justices of the Supreme Court, 
Chief Justice Chase and Chief Justice Fuller, Justices 
Wayne, Woodbury and Blatchford; Speakers of the 
House, Bell and Winthrop; secretaries and cabinet 
oflScers, Louis McLane, Richard Rush, John Forsyth, 
Samuel L. Southard, Hugh S. Legare, Joel R. 
Poinsett, Lewis Cass, Wm. H. Seward, Hamilton Fish, 
Wm. E. Evarts, Thos. F. Bayard, Abel P. Upshur, 
Benj. F. Butler of N. Y., John C. Spencer, Geo Ban- 
croft, Wayne McVeagh, John Y. Mason, Wm. Den- 
nison, Benj. F. Tracy, Montgomery Blair, Wilson S. 
Bissell, Henry D. Gilpin and Hitchcock. 

Of those who had been our ministers abroad, I recall 
William C. Rives, Bancroft Davis, Wayne McVeagh, 
Thomas F. Bayard, and Messrs. Morton, Schenck, 
Kasson and Hitchcock. 

Of the army—Conmianders in chief: Brown, Mc- 
comb, Scott, Schofield and Miles. Generals: Jessup, 
Abert, Meigs, Totten, Ramsey, Emory, Hagner, Card, 
McKeever, Joseph E. Johnson and General Cooper. 

Of the navy— Commodores of the old navy: Rogers, 
Porter, Morris, Bainbridge, Hull, Patterson, Chauncey, 
Warrington, Crane, Wadsworth, Shubrick, Aulick and 
Ramsay. Of the more modem navy: Rear-Admiral 
Wilkes, Samuel Phillips Lee, Jenkins, Skinner, Smith, 
C. P. R. Rodgers, Alden; Admirals Porter and Dewey, 
and Vice- Admirals Rowan and Worden. 

Of the foreign ministers who attended St. John's, 
were: Sir Charles Vaughan, Henry Fox, Richard 
Parkenham, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, Lord Ash- 
burton, Lord Lyons, Sir John Crampton, Sir Fred- 

8 
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erick Bruce, Sir Edward Thornton, Lord Panncefote 
and Sir Michel H. Herbert 

Valuable as was the assistance of many of tliese 
conspicuous persons in the work of the church, it 
would do injustice to many of the most meritorious 
of those of less important official stations were they 
omitted. Stephen Pleasanton, Walter Jones, Alex- 
ander Kerr, Francis P. Blair, Charies W. Golds- 
borough, Thomas Munroe, Samuel M. McKean, Col. 
George Bomford, William W. Corcoran, Thomas 
Ritchie, William I. Stone, Archibald Campbell, Dr. 
Daniel R. Hagner, Charles Abert^ Henry K. Randall, 
Major John Randall Hagner, Robert S. Chew, Justices 
Wylie and Cox, Surgeon General Gunnell, Henry 
Whetcroft and J. H. Bayard Smith, deserve the 
remembrance of the generation that now enjoys the 
benefit of their labors. 

It is but due to the memory of one of these, who 
for many years as warden, vestryman and treasurer 
served the church faithfully, to state that when 
Samuel M. McKean retired from his long continued 
labors, he received the warm acknowledgment of the 
vestry for his fidelity, with a handsome testimonial 
of their regard. 

I have trespassed long enough upon your attention 
to convince you that gentlemen who have arrived at 
that doubtful period of life, which strangely enough, 
is called a certain age, have generally acquired the 
Vitium Cantorihns; a disease which, according to your 
Horace, besets the hesitating singer, who, having once 
conmienced, never knows exactly when to stop. So 
much for calling on one who, in the words of a witty 
offender in \hsi direction, has reached his anecdotage. 



THE VIRGINIA PORTION OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 

By AMOS B. CASSELMAN. 
(Read before the Society, December 8, 1908.) 

The subject of this paper may be regarded as in- 
teresting, not only because of the facts of local and 
general interest to which it refers, but also because 
of the controversies which have grown out of it. The 
retrocession to the state of Virginia, by an act of 
Congress, in 1846, of her portion of the District of 
Columbia, was at that time, and has been since, the 
subject of spirited controversy; it being contended 
that the act was unconstitutional, and, aside from this 
objection, that it was unwise, the result of purely 
local influences, and was wholly unjustified by any 
public interest, or by any just conception of the prob- 
able future growth and expansion of the National 
Capital. The principal purpose of this paper, which 
assumes only to deal with familiar facts of history, 
is to weigh and consider those facts in their relation 
to this controversy touching the constitutionality and 
wisdom of the act of retrocession, by which the Dis- 
trict of Columbia lost a third part of its small area. 

Preliminary to this question, it is pertinent to the 
subject to refer to the original selection of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to become the seat of government, 
and to the strenuous rivalry and contention of sections 
and states to secure the location. 

The choice and location of the present seat of gov- 
ernment were determined in connection with the 
foundation of the government under the constitution. 
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The convention which framed the constitution deemed 
it necessary as a part of their work to make some 
provision for a federal capital. In the debates on 
the subject it was suggested that the capitol ought 
not to be located in the same city with the capitol 
of any state, or in any large commercial city; but the 
latter suggestion was withdrawn, because it was 
known that both Philadelphia and New York would 
endeavor to secure it; and the convention decided 
to leave the choice of location to Congress. The 
subsequent controversy in Congress over the location 
showed the wisdom of this action on the part of the 
convention, a controversy which, had it occurred in 
the constitutional convention, might have defeated its 
object, and prevented the adoption of a constitution, 
or the formation of that union under which we live. 
When the first congress, in 1790, took the subject 
up, there developed at once the first manifestation of 
sectional rivalry between North and South to secure 
the location. This rivalry of the sections developed 
an intensity hardly understood at this time, and 
seemed to threaten the stability of the new govern- 
ment. The choice lay between three localities: the 
Delaware, the Susquehanna and the Potomac, with a 
majority of both houses of Congress favoring one of 
the northern streams. The House voted in favor of 
Wright's Ferry, on the Susquehanna, which was said 
to be thirty-five miles above lower navigation. The 
Senate substituted Germantown, on the Delaware, and 
the House concurred in the amendment, but owing to 
some minor differences the bill never became a law. 
The vote was on sectional lines, and the North out- 
numbered the South, but the later was unwilling to 
yield. Madison boldly declared that could Virginia 
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have foreseen the action of Congress on this subject 
that state would not have become a member of the 
Union. Fortunately the controversy was ended by a 
compromise, which was effected through the joint 
efforts of those two great rival leaders, Hamilton and 
Jefferson, by which sufficient northern votes were 
changed in favor of the location on the Potomac, thus 
causing its selection. 

The act of Congress approved July 16, 1790, pro- 
vided for a location on the River Potomac between 
the mouth of the Eastern Branch and the Connoco- 
cheague, to be determined by three commissioners to 
be appointed for the purpose by the President, and 
**who shall, under the direction of the President, sur- 
vey and by proper metes and bounds define and limit** 
the said district of territory. The commissioners, who 
were appointed by the President, were required to 
perform their duties under his direction; hence the 
selection, within the limits defined, was virtually left 
to Washington. The act did not specify whether the 
district should be located on one side or both sides of 
the Potomac. But the terms of the act of Congress, 
as well as of the constitutional provision, provide for 
a district in the form of a square ; hence, if the capital 
city should be located on a river, and at or near the 
center of a square, it would necessarily embrace terri- 
tory on both sides of the river. The constitution 
^provides also for the acceptance of territory from 
**|Wj^5^fcl3r states"— in the plural. So the district, as 
located, wa3 formed in the manner manifestly in- 
tended both ^i?y Congress and the constitution, by 
embracing territory in the form of a square, from 
two states lying on opposite sides of the river. 

The act of Congr®^ was definite only in providing 
that the district shouTd. be located on the River Po- 
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tomac between the two specified points— the mouth of 
the Eastern Branch and the Connococheague, which 
are about sixty-five miles apart on an air line. Con- 
gress had rejected every city or large town that had 
been proposed— New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Lancaster, York, Wilmington, Alexandria, and decided 
in favor of a rural district in the interior, free and 
apart from any city or business metropolis. 

Just above the mouth of the Connococheague 
a district ten miles square could have been formed 
to embrace territory from three states; and a loca- 
tion at that point was regarded with much favor, 
and was recommended by the act of cession of the 
Virginia Legislature, enacted December 3, 1789. The 
preamble to that act contains, among other clauses, 
the following: 

**And whereas it appears to this assembly that a situation 
combining all the considerations and advantages before recited 
may be had on the banks of the River Potomac, above tide 
water, . . . where in a location ten miles square, if the wisdom 
of Congress shall so direct, the States of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia may participate in such location.'' 

So, while Virginia ceded ten miles square to be 
located at the pleasure of Congress, it expressly 
recommended the Connococheague as a suitable loca- 
tion; and that locality received a good deal of atten- 
tion in the discussion, its long Indian name being 
made a point of ridicule by those who opposed it. 
Washington visited Williamsport, at the n-^u^h of 
the Connococheague, and Hagerstown, lear by, in 
October, 11 W, but he evidently did not regard the 
locality with much favor. 

Aside from all other considerations, the chief and 
predominating influence that de<vmined the location 
was the personal preference o/ Washington, who de- 
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cided in favor of a location as near as possible to his 
countrj" estate at Mount Vernon, and which included 
the neighboring town of Alexandria; notwithstanding 
the important and significant fact that the latter was 
outside of the limits prescribed by the act of Congress. 
It was natural that Washington should thus have 
a strong personal bias in favor of the locality chosen. 
Alexandria, his home town, eight miles from Mount 
Vernon, was in Washington's day a place of com- 
mercial and political importance. It was a com- 
mercial port from which he had shipped to England 
many cargoes of tobacco from his Mount Vernon 
plantation. It was here in 1755 that General Brad- 
dock disembarked his British regulars, on his expedi- 
tion against the French and Indians. Irving describes 
how Washington, then living in retirement at Mount 
Vernon, viewed with pleasure and admiration the 
transports bearing the British army, as their sails 
carried them up the Potomac, and, mounting his 
horse, rode over to Alexandria where he accepted 
from General Braddock an appointment to serve on 
his staff. He there met also the council of colonial 
governors convened to meet and confer with General 
Braddock. Washington was always closely identified 
with the local interests of this vicinity, then included 
in Fairfax County. He had represented the county in 
the House of Burgesses; commanded its militia; taken 
an active interest in all its political contests, engaging 
on one occasion at Alexandria in a personal encoun- 
ter with William Payne, in an election dispute, in 
which it is recorded that Washington got the worst 
of it. He ser\''ed as a vestryman for three churches 
of the county— at Alexandria, Pohick and Falls 
Church. On the completion of Christ Church at 
Alexandria, in 1773, he was one of ten who bought 
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pews; and his pew, with that later owned by Robert E. 
Lee, are reverently eared for in that historic house 
of worship. In 1788 Washington was chosen and 
served as master of his masonic lodge at Alexandria. 
He was, therefore, at the time of his election as Presi- 
dent of the United States, the master of his lodge in 
that town, which still preserves the Bible, chair, gavel 
and other ornaments and furniture of the lodge which 
were then in use, and an original painting of Wash- 
ington in his masonic regalia, all held in reverence by 
his successors and brethren of the masonic fraternity. 
When in 1789 Washington set out to assume the 
oflSce of President, his neighbors of Alexandria gave 
him a public dinner, and presented him an address in 
which they extolled him as a neighbor and friend, and 
to which he responded in like terms with expressions 
of personal affection and regard. 

These familiar facts of history explain Washing- 
ton's preference and partiality for the location chosen 
by him for the seat of government. They aid in ex- 
plaining its exact boundaries, which were determined 
by fixing the first comer. This first comer was fixed 
by Washington in the manner announced by him in 
his proclamation dated January 24, 1791, in the fol- 
lowing language: 

* * Now, therefore, ... I do hereby declare and make known 
that the location of one part of the said district of ten miles 
square shall be found by running four lines of experiment in 
the following manner; that is to say: mnning from the court- 
house in Alexandria, Virginia, due southwest half a mile, and 
thence a due .southeast course 'till it shall strike Hunting 
Creek, to fix the beginning of said four lines of experiment." 

The site of this first comer has recently been located 
by the (leological Sur\'ey in the wall of an old mill; 
but tlie stone itself, which was laid on April 15, 1791, 
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with masonic ceremonies, to mark the site, has disap- 
peared, or is concealed in the old wall. 

The location chosen by Washington, as above 
stated, was not the location which had been designated 
or authorized by Congress. On the contrary, Wash- 
ington disregarded the act of Congress, in order to 
include Alexandria within the District, and made 
necessary an amendment to the original act of loca- 
tion which Congress subsequently adopted. The 
facts are shown by his proclamation. It provides, 
as stated, for establishing the first comer of the 
square just below the town of Alexandria, directs the 
commissioners to run their four lines of experiment 
from that beginning, and declares and makes known 
the acceptance as **one part" of the district, of so 
much of the square, so designated, as lay above the 
mouth of the Eastern Branch; ** reserving" the sur- 
vey and location of the ** remaining part" of the 
district to be made thereafter agreeably to law. 

No doubt Washington felt assured that Congress 
would ratify his action. Perhaps he had consulted 
the leaders. The fact is that his action left Congress 
virtually nothing else to do. Having accepted two 
thirds of a designated square as **one part" of the seat 
of government, which acceptance was final and in 
accordance with law, so far as that ** part " was con- 
cerned, Congress could hardly do otherwise than 
amend the law so as to authorize the acceptance of the 
remaining third of the square. Had Washington de- 
signed to coerce Congress, he could not have taken 
means better adapted to that end; and he did not 
escape censure and criticism for his alleged partiality 
in selecting the site chosen by him for the seat of 
government. His attorney general, Edmund Ran- 
dolph, attacked him savagely in a pamphlet on this 
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account; but Randolph was discredited, and his 
pamphlet itself appears to have been lost in oblivion. 
To one not wholly familiar with the subject, the 
question might suggest itself: Why did not Wash- 
ington choose Alexandria as the site for the capital? 
The topography is not inferior in natural advantages 
to the site chosen. Bishop Meade, in his '* History of 
the Old Churches and Families of Virginia," refer- 
ring to the town of Alexandria, says : 

'*So promising was it at the close of the war that its claims 
were weighed in the balance with those of Washington as the 
seat of the National Government. It is thought that, but for 
the unwillingness of Washington to seem partial to Virginia, 
Alexandria would have been the chasen spot, and that on the 
first range of hills overlooking the town the publ'c buildings 
would have been erected." 

The conclusion stated by Bishop Meade appears to 
be without foundation. The reason Washington did 
not choose Alexandria as the site for the national 
capital was that he had no authority or power to do 
so. Congress had expressly rejected that town when 
it was proposed. He did so far ignore the act of 
Congress as to locate one third of the ten miles square 
outside of the prescribed limits, and that stretch of 
authority Congress ratified. But it may well be 
doubted that Congress would have ratified the selec- 
tion of Alexandria as the site for the capital after 
it had expressly rejected that location. Alexandria 
was included in the corner of the District of Colum- 
bia, contrary to the original purpose and act of Con- 
gress, through tlie personal influence of Washington 
and through his executive power as President. It 
was added or tacked on to the district by an amenda- 
tory act, followed by a supplemental proclamation of 
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the President. The incident shows that executive 
power was not less potent or active then than it has 
been since. But whatever expectations of benefit to 
the town may have been entertained at that time, 
they were never realized but soon abandoned. 

The choice and location of the seat of government 
were thus determined after much difficulty, contention 
and a bitter rivalry of sections, of states, and of cities 
to secure it. Yet, hardly had the location been oc- 
cupied by the government, before the local resi- 
dents therein began to manifest their dissatisfaction 
and to appeal and petition to Congress and to the 
states for the retrocession of their territory. . The 
first efforts for retrocession were made by the resi- 
sidents of Georgetown in 1803. A bill to retrocede 
to the State of Maryland her portion of the District 
was introduced in Congress and received 26 votes in 
the affirmative. The effort for retrocession was re- 
newed the next year, in 1804, and again in 1818 and 
1834. The act of 1790, locating the seat of govern- 
ment, did not take effect until Congress enacted laws 
for its government, and as the time for its occupancy 
by the government was postponed ten years, or until 
1800, the territory' ceded still remained under the 
jurisdiction of Maryland and Virginia, respectively, 
up to 1801, and the residents continued to enjoy the 
privileges of citizenship in those states, and voted 
in the presidential elections up to 1800. But as soon 
as tlie law enacted by Congress in 1801 brought them 
under the exclusive legislation of Congress, with loss 
of the rights of citizenship inHhe states, they at once 
began to lament their loss of political rights, and to 
agitate for retrocession. 

The movement which culminated in 1846 in the 
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retrocession of Alexandria County began with the 
citizens of the town of Alexandria; the country part 
of the District was opposed to retrocession. 

The reasons urged in favor of the retrocession of 
Alexandria County are found in petitions and memo- 
rials, in the congressional proceedings, and in the 
preamble to the act of Congress. The chief reasons 
were two: First, that the United States did not need 
Alexandria County for the purposes of the seat of 
government; the public buildings were all erected on 
the north side of the river, as required by law, none 
on the south side; and it was declared that so far as 
could be foreseen, the United States would never need 
that part of the District for the purposes of the seat 
of government. Secondly: that the people of Alex- 
andria had failed to derive or share in the benefits 
which had been enjoyed by the residents of the Mary- 
land portion of the District, in the disbursements for 
public improvements, etc., while, on the other hand, 
they were deprived of those political rights incident 
to citizenship in a state. Their petition to Con- 
gress is pathetic in describing their hard condition, 
deprived of being Virginians on the one hand, or of 
equal advantages with residents of the Maryland part 
of the District on the other. The preamble to the act 
of retrocession recites only one reason, and is as 
follows: 

** Whereas no more territorj- oupht to be held under the 
exclusive legislation given to Congress over the District which 
is the seat of the General Government than may be necessary 
and proper for the purposes of such a seat; and whereas, 
experience hath shown that the portion of the District of 
Columbia coded to the United States by the State of Virginia 
has not ])een, nor is ever likely to be, necessary for that pur- 
|K>se; an<l whereas, the State of Virginia, by an act passed, 
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etc., etc., . . . hath signified her willingness to take back this 
said territory ceded as aforesaid ; therefore — 
**Be it enacted, etc. ..." 

Briefly, therefore, the act of retrocession was en- 
acted as a favor to the citizens of the town of Alex- 
andria, a favor based on the declaration of Congress 
that the United States did not need that territory. 

Concerning the reasons thus assigned in support 
of the measure, it may be said that they seem insuffi- 
cient to justify the act, even if true. If it were true 
that the United States had no especial need for this 
territory, that would hardly seem a sufficient reason 
for giving it away. Nations, or individuals, are not 
in the habit of giving away valuable territory be- 
cause they do not need it. In this instance it seems 
more surprising because the thing given away was 
part of a small territory, none too large, which, after 
the most active competition and bitter rivalry and 
contention, had been set apart as the seat of govern- 
ment 

But in the short period since that act, the United 
States has found it necessary to become the owner 
of two square miles of this territory, for use as a mili- 
tary post, a national cemetery, signal corps station, an 
agricultural experiment farm, etc., and will doubtless 
need still further acquisitions of this territory. So 
one of the principal reasons alleged has been demon- 
strated to be untrue. 

Concerning the other principal reason stated, 
namely, that the people of Alexandria were deprived 
of the privileges of citizenship in a state, that was 
equally true of the Maryland portion of the District 
and is true now of many thousands of men of voting 
age in Washington City, a number constantly increas- 
ing with the growth of the capital. BMrthermore, 
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that condition was fully understood when this terri- 
tory was selected and set apart to become the seat of 
government. It is a condition incident to the dis- 
trict set apart under the constitution to be under 
the exclusive legislation of Congress. The attitude of 
the Alexandrians and their friends in 1846 was in 
striking contrast with that of their ancestors in 1790, 
when Virginia and the South (quite like the North, in 
that respect) seemed willing to make any sacrifice to 
obtain the capital for their section. Virginia and 
Maryland each tendered to the United States ten miles 
square of its territory, to be located anywhere within 
the state, at the pleasure of Congress. Richmond, or 
Baltimore, would have been ceded, unhesitatingly, and 
no objection was suggested that the inhabitants would 
lose the right of voters in a state. But in 1846 it was 
urged as a pathetic grievance by the people of Alex- 
andria that, through the action of their ancestors, and 
of Washington, they, **in an evil hour," had been 
included within the District of Columbia. The effort 
to get Alexandria out of the district was as stenuous 
as the previous effort to have it included within. 

That the act of retrocession was enacted as a favor 
to the Alexandrians, and not to subserve any public 
interest, is illustrated by the provision that it should 
not become effective until ratified by vote of the people 
of the county. This is the only instance in the history 
of the United States government of the initiative and 
referendum. The act was referred to 985 voters in 
Alexandria County. Five commissioners appointed 
by I^resident Polk held the election at the Court House 
and took the vote viva voce, and published the names 
of all who voted for and against the act, 763 voting 
for and 222 against it. Thereupon the President is- 
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sued his proclamation declaring retrocession duly 
ratified and consummated. 

The people of Alexandria County, residing outside 
of the town, were opposed to retrocession, and after 
the election, filed with the legislature of Virginia a 
memorial protesting against the constitutionality of 
the act. Their protest, which, of course, was un- 
availing, is as follows : 

Memorial op the Citizens 

OF THE 

Country Part op Alexandria County to the Virginia 
House op Assembly. 

The respectful memorial of the undersijfned citizens of the 
country part of the county of Alexandria, late of the District 
of Columbia, to the house of assembly of the commonwealth 
of Virginia, sheweth : 

That on behalf of ourselves and of a large majority of our 
fellow-citizens of the rural portion of the county of Alex- 
andria, we solemnly and respectfully protest against the act 
of retrocession passed by the congress of the United States, 
at the first session of the 29th congress, retroceding, under 
certain conditions, the country aforesaid to the commonwealth 
of Virginia, for the reasons following, namely : 

That the country portion of the inhabitants of said coimty 
were not consulted upon the matter of retrocession, or advised 
of the intention to seek a change of our allegiance, the whole 
proceeding having been concocted and determined upon in 
secret meeting of the corporation of Alexandria, an irrespon- 
sible body, having no manner of right to act upon the subject : 

That we believe the legislature of the commonwealth have 
been misinformed with respect to the wishes of the citizens of 
the country portion of the county, as well as of many of the . 
town of Alexandria itself: 

That the act of retrocession is an act in clear and obvious 
hostility to the spirit and provisions of the constitution of the 
United States, and beyond the possibility of honest doubt, 
null and void : 
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That therefore we respectfully invoke the senate and house 
of assembly to disregard and give no countenance or heed to 
any so-called commissioners or representatives pretending or 
purporting to speak for and in behalf of the citizens of the 
county of Alexandria, and more especially of the citizens of 
the country part of the same : 

That we further respectfully request the legislature of the 
said commonwealth to suspend all further action in relation 
to said county until the constitutionality or unconstitution- 
ality of said act of retrocession by the congress of the United 
States can be determined by the authority legitimately charged 
with the same; it being the fixed purpose and intention of 
your memorialists, and a majority of the citizens of the coun- 
try part of the county, as well as others, citizens of the town 
of Alexandria, to bring without delay the question of said 
constitutionality or unconstitutionality before the supreme 
court of the United States : 

That your memorialists, in common with numerous citizens 
of good education and great experience, skilled and learned 
in the law, do by force of the plain and obvious dictates of 
the constitution of the United States, as well as of the acts 
of original cession by the states of Virginia and Maryland, 
deem and consider the whole District of Columbia, or federal 
ten miles square, to be a perfect unit, undivided and indivis- 
ible, and so deeming and considering, they are constrained to 
conclude that even if the congress of the United States had a 
constitutional power to cede, said congress must cede the 
whole and not a part : 

That lastly, your memorialists, penetrated with a deep re- 
gard for the great principles of constitutional republican 
freedom, cannot behold with feelings other than painful, the 
severe blow dealt by said act of retrocession, at one of the 
ehioi principles upon which are built the liberties of our 
common countr\', namely, that whereby the fairly expressed 
will of a majority shall be taken as law, inasmuch as the con- 
gress in said act of retrocession allowed to a small minority of 
the citizens of the District of Columbia the decision of a ques- 
tion of paramount importance to the whole thus virtually 
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establishing a precedent equally novel and dangerous, whereby 
a minority is empowered to rule the majority. 
County of Alexandria, December 2, 1846. 

Signed, 

Anthony R. Fbaser, 
Wesley Carlin, 
Henby Hardy, 
Richard Sothoron, 
Nicholas Febrey, 
Walter S. Alexander, 
Samuel Birch, 
Horatio Ball, 
Wash. T. Harper, 
Committee of nine, acting by order and 
in behalf of the citizens of the count- 
try part of Alexandria county, 
Accessit, 

William H. Prentiss. 

Had the act of retrocession been limited to the 
town of Alexandria and its immediate environs, and 
not included the county as a whole, there could have 
been little serious objection to it. The preamble to 
such an act could have truly recited that the original 
design and act of Congress excluded Alexandria from 
the location; that the wisdom of such exclusion had 
been demonstrated by experience and time ; that the 
United States could never need the town of Alex- 
andria for the purposes of the seat of government, 
nor derive any benefit from its retention ; and that to 
detach and retrocede it to Virginia would in fact 
restore the District of Columbia more nearly to its 
original design. But Congress, it seems, could not 
or did not choose to discriminate. They saw no 
distinction between retroceding the town in the comer 
and the whole thirty-six square miles of Alexandria 
County, which included the outskirts and environs, 
the very threshold, of the national capital. 
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Two main objections have been urged against the 
act of retrocession: first, the objection to its consti- 
tutionality, and, second, that it was against the public 
interest. Those who have opposed the act appear 
to have overlooked the most serious objection to it — 
the objection, not against retroceding the town of 
Alexandria, but against the unnecessary retrocession 
of the whole county, which despoiled the seat of 
government of a necessary part of its small territory. 
This plain and obvious objection that the act granted 
too much, has hardly been noticed or mentioned. 
The truth is plain that the act did not receive that 
intelligent consideration which its importance de- 
manded. 

Mr. Albert Shaw, in an article in his magazine, the 
Revieiv of Reviews, gives forcible expression to his 
objections to the act in which he says: 

**We have reason to be thankful that the federal district 
was chosen and the lines of the new capital city laid down 
while Washington was President, and while American public 
men were gifted with the sense of historic vision and propor- 
tion. A generation or two later everything would have been 
done on a mean scale and in a shortsighted manner. This is 
illustrated by what actually happened in 1846. There arose 
a movement to secure a recession back to Virginia of that part 
of the federal district on the west side of the Potomac. Be- 
cause it was not needed for federal purj)oses in the illustrious 
year of our Lord 1846, it seemed wholly impossible for the 
people then in control of our destinies to rise to the concep- 
tion that it might be needed at some future time. The ques- 
tion was submitted to a vote of the inhabitants of that part 
of the district. 

**Nine hundred and eighty-five people went to the polls, 
222 of them to sustain the views of George Washington and 
show their faith in the future, and 763 of them to vote that 
they preferred to be citizens of Alexandria county, Va., rather 
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than of the federal district of Columbia. To be sure, it is 
not so strange that the inhabitants should have voted that 
way as that Congress should have been so petty and supine 
as to have mutilated a federal possession that Washington and 
his colleagues had secured with such painstaking, and with 
such noble faith in the future both of the country and of its 
capital city. Naturally enough, some of the citizens of Alex- 
andria were ambitious to participate in Virginia politics. 
The country had passed through a very exciting campaign 
when William Henry Harrison was elected in 1840, and a still 
more exciting one when James K. Polk defeated Henry Clay 
in 1844. Doubtless the men of Alexandria disliked the polit- 
ical limitations under which they had no direct part in the 
political activities of that boisterous period. 

* * It cannot be said that up to the present moment the devel- 
opment of the city of Washington has been greatly hampered 
by the loss of Alexandria county. But the time will come 
when it will be perceived that President James K. Polk, who 
issued the proclamation of transfer on September 7, 1846, 
ought to have vetoed the whole proceeding. The United 
States government maintains on the Virginia side of the river 
the military post of Fort Meyer and the great national ceme- 
tery at Arlington. The rapid growth of public institutions 
in and about Washington, together with that 6f population, 
will soon make it evident that the territory on the west side 
of the river ought to be controlled and developed, as respects 
its street system and its various appointments, by the same 
enlightened and generous authority that has beautified what 
remains of the federal district, and made it a source of 
pleasure and pride to the whole nation." 

It is unquestionably true, as Mr. Shaw states, that 
at either a later or an earlier period in our history 
the act of retrocession, in the form in which it passed, 
would have been impossible. 

That the act was unconstitutional has been affirmed 
and denied by eminent lawyers both in and out of 
Congress. The question has never been expressly 
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decided, though an effort was made in 1875 to obtain 
a decision thereon by the Supreme Court. To that 
end a suit was brought by eminent counsel on behalf 
of a citizen of Alexandria County against the tax 
collector, designed expressly to test the question. 
The court, however, avoided an express decision 
whether the act of retrocession was constitutional, but 
held that the plaintiff as a citizen of that county 
was estopped from denying it. The court held that 
as the United States and the state of Virginia were 
the parties to the act of retrocession and that, as these 
parties were satisfied and had long acquiesced in the 
transfer of the county, without objection or protest, 
it was not competent for a private litigant to question 
the constitutionality of the act; and further, that the 
act involving the cession of territory being the ex- 
ercise of political power could not be reviewed by the 
courts, at least, at the instance of a private citizen. 
So the effort to secure a decision from that court 
failed of its purpose. 

In 1896 this question was considered by the Senate 
Committee ©n the District of Columbia. At the in- 
stance of that committee, the Senate had appointed 
the Park Commission to plan the future development 
of the city with reference to parks, boulevards, etc., 
and as incidental to this subject, attention was drawn 
to the Virginia environs of the capital. Accordingly, 
the chairman of that committee, Senator McMillan, 
introduced and the Senate adopted a resolution of 
inquiry addressed to the Attorney General, requesting 
his opinion touching the constitutionality of the act 
of retrocession, and as to what steps would be neces- 
sary to retrain that territory to the District. The 
attorney general's response to said resolution is as 
follows : 
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Department op Justice, 
Washington, D. C, January 15, 1897. 

Sir: In response to a resolution of the Senate adopted De- 
cember 17, 1896, whereby the Attorney-General is instructed 
to report to the Senate — 

** First, what proportion the present holdings of the United 
States in the State of Virginia and within the former limits 
of the District of Columbia bear to the whole territory origi- 
nally ceded by that State to the United States; secondly, by 
virtue of what legislation the Virginia portion of the original 
District was retroceded to the said State; thirdly, whether 
the constitutionality of such acts of retrocession has been 
judicially determined; fourthly, what legislation is necessary 
again to secure to the Government exclusive jurisdiction over 
either the whole or a part of such territory originally included 
in the District of Columbia as is now embraced in the State 
of Virginia — '' 

I have the honor to submit the following statement, in which 
an attempt is made to answer the several inquiries contained 
in the resolution, in the order in which they appear : 

(1) In regard to the area of territory, lying within the 
former limits of the District of Columbia, which was ceded to 
the United States by the State of Virginia, I find it stated in 
the American Encyclopedia, Vol. VI, page 150, that such 
area embraced 36 square miles. This is understood to include 
the entire territory, both land and water, over which Virginia 
had jurisdiction at the time of the cession. Information 
derived from other sources places the area of land at about 29 
square miles. I have no means of verifying the correctness of 
these figures, but they substantially agree with what I under- 
stand is commonly taken to be the extent of the territory in 
question, namely, that it embraced about one-third of the 
District of Columbia as it originally stood. 

So far as I am advised, the lands within the limits of the 
territory ceded as above, which are at present owned by the 
United States, comprise what is known as the ** Arlington 
estate," said to contain about 1,100 acres, and two or three 
small parcels containing together not over 5 acres, the whole 
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of the lands thus owned having an area of less than 2 square 
miles. 

According to the foregoing, the holdings of the United 
States within the territory ceded by Virginia as aforesaid con- 
stitute, approximately, about one-eighteenth thereof. 

(2) The ** Virginia portion of the original District" was 
retroceded by the act of Congress of July 9, 1846, chapter 35, 
entitled **An act to retrocede the county of Alexandria, in 
the District of Columbia, to the State of Virginia" (9 Stat. 
L., 35). This act provided that, with the assent of the people 
of the county and town of Alexandria to be ascertained as 
therein prescribed — 

**all of that portion of the District of Columbia ceded to the 
United States by the State of Virginia, and all the rights and 
jurisdiction therewith ceded over the same, be, and the same 
are hereby, coded and forever relinquished to the State of 
Virginia, in full and absolute right and jurisdiction, as well 
of soil as of persons residing or to reside therein." 

The act further provided that it should not be in force 
until after the assent of the people of said county and town 
should be given thereto in the mode prescribed, namely, by a 
vote to be there taken ; and that if a majority of the votes cast 
should be in favor of accei)ting its provisions, the act should 
in that case (and not otherwise) be in full force; and it there- 
upon became the duty of the President to inform the governor 
of Virginia that the act **is in full force and effect, and to 
make proclamation of the fact." The result of the poll, which 
was taken on the 1st and 2d days of September, 1846, showing 
a majority in favor of the act, proclamation of the fact was 
made by the President on the 7th of that month (9 Stat. L., 
1000). ' 

Previous to the lejri.slation of Congress above mentioned, the 
general asseni})ly of Virginia, by an act passed February 3, 
1846, had pn)vided — 

**that so soon as the Congress of the United States shall by 
law recede to the Commonwealth of Virginia the said county 
of Al(»xandria, and relinqui.sh their excliLsive jurisdiction, as 
well of territory- as of persons residing or to reside thereon, 
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the same shall be reannexed to the said Commonwealth, and 
constitute a portion thereof, subject to such reservation and 
provisions respecting the public property of the United States, 
as Congress may enact in their act of recession. (Acts of 
Virginia, 1845-46, p. 50.)'' 

The two acts hereinabove referred to — the act of the general 
assembly of Virginia of February 3, 1846, and the act of Con- 
gress of July 9, 1846 — constitute the whole of the legislation 
by which the retrocession was effected. 

(3) The constitutionality of said acts of retrocession has 
not, so far as I am advised, been judicially determined. In 
the case of Phillips v. Payne, which was heard by the Supreme 
Court of the United States at its October term, 1875 (see 92 
U. S. Rep., 130), an effort was made by the plaintiff to raise 
the question of \he constitutionality of said act of July 9, 1846, 
and have it decided by that court. But the court declined to 
pass upon it, holding that, under the circumstances of the 
case, the plaintiff was estopped from raising the point, and 
the judgment of the court accordingly went off on other 
grounds not involving the validity of such act. 

(4) The answer to the question ** what legislation is neces- 
sary again to secure to the Government exclusive jurisdiction 
over either the whole or a part" of the retroceded territory is, 
I think, indicated in the Constitution (see Art. I, sec. 8, par. 
17) ; it is the cession of the territory by the State and an 
acceptance thereof by Congress. Inasmuch as this inquiry 
here apparently assumes the validity of the act of retrocession, 
since otherwise no legislation for the purpose therein men- 
tioned would be necessary, I deem it proper to state that my 
response thereto is not intended as an expression of opinion 
upon that point. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

JuDSON Harmon, 
Attomey-Oeneral, 
The PREsmENT op the Senate. 

The attorney general, it may be observed, expressed 
no opinion as to whether the act of retrocession was 
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oonstitntional. It might be said that he avoided the 
qnestion ; and the subject was not further pursued by 
the Senate or the Committee. 

In 1902 the following joint resolution was intro- 
duced in both houses of Congress: 

Joint Resolution 
Directing the Attorney-General to bring suit to determine the 
constitutionality of the retrocession of that portion of the 
original District of Columbia which was ceded to the United 
States by the State of Virginia. 

Whereas for purposes of military defense, public parks, 
sanitary safeguards and improvements, police protection, con- 
trol of river shores, and the general welfare of the city and 
suburbs of Washington, it is desirable that the t»ity and county 
of Alexandria should be restored to the control of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia ; and 

Whereas the interests of the United States also require that 
the establishment of the seat of government shall not be sub- 
ject to be permanently modified or impaired by the action of 
any one or two of the coordinate branches of the Government; 
and 

Whereas it is just and equitable that the State of Virginia 
may be compensated for the loss of revenues incident to the 
restoration of Alexandria city and county to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States; and 

Whereas it is also desirable that the Supreme Court may 
speedily determine the legality of the cession of part of the 
seat of government of the United States to the State of Vir- 
ginia, the Supreme Court having decreed that such cession 
can 1)0 adjudicated only in a case between the United States 
and the State of Virginia: Therefore, be it 

lifsolvfd by the Sctiatt and House of Representatives of the 
ruitfd State of Ain(riia in Congress assembled, That the 
Att(>rn(*y-(i(*neral be. and he is hereby, directed to bring such 
suit or other proewding at law or in equity, on behalf of the 
Unitod States against the State of Virginia, or otherwise as 
may. in his judyrnient, sfH^m appropriate to ascertain and 
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determine if the cession of part of the District of Columbia to 
the State of Virginia in eighteen hundred and forty-six was 
lawful and constitutional ; and if said cession shall be decreed 
to be unconstitutional, and Alexandria city and county are 
thereby restored to the jurisdiction of the United States, to 
ascertain and report to Congress what sum will, in his judg- 
ment, be a fair and just amount to be paid by the United 
States to the State of Virginia in lieu and place of the reve- 
nues said State now receives for the support of the State gov- 
ernment from the said city and county. 

This resolution was referred in the Senate to the 
Judiciary Committee by whom, through its chair- 
man, Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, it was adversely 
reported. The material portion of the Judiciary 
Committee's report is as follows: 

**It seems to the Committee that it is not expedient that 
this act of retrocession should be set aside by Congress, even 
if Congress have the power to do so, without the consent of 
Virginia. . . . 

**As to the suggestion that the retrocession was unconsti- 
tutional, it seems to us the answer is that from the nature of 
the case it is a political and not a judicial question, and that 
it has been settled by the political authorities alone competent 
to decide it. . . . 

**If it be desirable that Alexandria become a part of the 
District of Columbia again, the only way to accomplish it will 
be to open negotiations with Virginia and get her consent. 
(Luther vs. Borden, 7 How., 1.) 

**The Committee, therefore, report adversely and recom- 
mend that the resolution be indefinitely postponed." 

It will thus be observed that, while there has been 
no express judicial determination touching the con- 
stitutionality of the act of retrocession, the question 
has, in fact, been formally considered by the Supreme 
Court in 1875, by the attorney general in 1896, and 
by the very able Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
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in 1902; and that all have seemingly and tacitly 
agreed that the act of retrocession should be regarded 
as an accepted fact, a fait accompli, not to be reop^ied 
or disturbed. 

Whatever diflferences of opinion, therefore, may 
have existed or may now exist, touching the oonsti- 
tutional authority of Congress to retrocede this terri- 
tory to Virginia, the question, it seems, has become 
purely academic, like the question of the right of 
secession or of nullification. Time and acquiescence 
have settled it and the question is no longer open. 
No doubt, the United States might, if it so desired, 
raise the question and have it judicially determined 
by the Supreme Court But to do so now would seem 
like an act of self-stultification, and the government 
has given ample evidence that it has no such purpose. 

The attorney general, in his opinion, and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, in its report, as above cited, 
both suggest that if it is deemed desirable to regain 
this territorj^ in whole or in part, the proper way to 
do it is to open negotiations with tiie state of Virginia 
and gain her consent— the method prescribed by the 
constitution for the acquisition of territory. It would 
seem that this simple method ought to have received 
more serious consideration than has thus far been 
shown to it. When the Senate District Committee 
had this subject under consideration, in 1896, its dis- 
cussion in committee excited much interest on the 
part of members and especially those from the state 
of Virginia. Representatives of that state expressed 
the opinion that their state would vigorously oppose 
any effort to reopen the question of retrocession, by 
legal proceedings, or otherwise to question the con- 
stitutionality of that act. Suggestion was made for 
the restoration to the district of a small strip of 
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territory immediately opposite Washington city, which 
would embrace the two square miles of territory 
already owned by the United States— the military post 
and the national cemetery, thus restoring to the 
United States jurisdiction over the Virginia bank of 
the river, the approaches to its bridges, the adjacent 
drives and highways, and over the Virginia marshes 
opposite the city which must be dredged and re- 
claimed for the proper sanitation of the national 
capital. To this suggestion, it is said, there was no 
objection; and it was believed and stated that the 
state of Virginia would offer no objection to ceding 
to the United States a strip of territory suflBcient to 
meet the needs of the government, and it seems 
rather surprising that this was not adopted at the 
time, as a happy solution of the question. 

This brings the controversy down to a recent date. 
The conclusions which have been already indicated 
appear sufficiently obvious, and require but a brief 
restatement, as follows: 

First, that the change of location of the District, as 
originally designed in 1790, by which the town of 
Alexandria was added to and included within the 
District, was ill-advised and a mistake, as demon- 
strated by experience, whether viewed with reference 
to local or public interests. Such inclusion could be 
of no permanent benefit, either to the people of 
Alexandria or to the capital. 

Secondly, had the act of 1846 retroceded to Virginia 
the town of Alexandria only, with its own immediate 
environs or suburbs, such an act would have wisely 
corrected the previous mistake and could have oc- 
casioned no serious controversy then or since; for it 
was the people of the county outside of the town 
who in 1846 were opposed to retrocession. But the 
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act as passed took from the national capital terri- 
tory which constitutes the southern threshold of the 
city, and a portion of which has since been found 
needful for the purposes of the seat of government. 
Thirdly: Nevertheless the act of retrocession has 
long been accepted as final, and can not now be re- 
pealed, nor can it now be invalidated by any judicial 
proceedings. Constitutional or not, the question can 
hardly be reopened. But, on the other hand, there 
is nothing to prevent the United States from regain- 
ing so much of the territory referred to as it ought 
justly to have for the puri)oses of the seat of govern- 
ment, by a new cession from the state of Virginia of 
that portion which lies immediately adjacent to Wash- 
ington city. A straight line drawn anywhere west of 
Fort Myer would restore the District to a parallelo- 
gram, and embrace all needed territory.* Nor could 
there be any serious obstacle in the way of such 
acquisition. The state of Virginia could offer no 
valid objection. That State is under moral obligation 
to the people of the United States in respect to this 
territory, which it could not gainsay or ignore. Nor 
is it probable that Virginia would be disposed to 
withhold consent to a reasonable proposition, on this 
subject. Her Senators and public men have declared 
that the state would not object to ceding a necessary 
part of the territory referred to. Such an arrange- 
ment, therefore, seems to be dependent, chiefly, on the 
wish and pleasure of the government of the United 
States. The people of all the states have a proper 
l)ride and interest in their capital. That the United 

• A ln'ttrr line uould be one drawn from the mouth of Four Mile 
Uun to its intiT>('cti(»n with the old line near the Theological Seminary. 
This short line would restore the whole county except the small corner 
extending fronj Alexandria to Four Mile Run. 
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States should exercise jurisdiction over the immediate 
environs of the national capital, on both sides of the 
Potomac, seems hardly to require argument. While 
it is seldom possible to completely divorce such a ques- 
tion from local and temporary interests, it must be 
manifest that the questions herein referred to affect 
the public interests of the whole people of the United 
States, and of future generations, and not alone those 
of this day, or of this immediate locality. Up to this 
time the efforts that have been made to secure recon- 
sideration of this subject have been unproductive of 
any substantial results. Such efforts can succeed 
when they are so directed as to commend themselves 
to intelligent public sentiment, and, ultimately, to the 
approval of the government of the United States, as 
well as of the state of Virginia. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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1908. 

Jan. 14. F street thirty years ago. Barry Bulkley. 

Feb. 11. The plan of L 'Enfant for the City of Washington, 
and its effect upon the future development of 
the city. Glenn Brown. Published in this 
volume. 

Mar. 10. Georgetown College in the early days. Rev. Ed- 
ward I. Devitt, S.J. Published in this volume. 

Apr. 14. Historic Rock Creek. Louis P. Shoemaker. Pub- 
lished in this volume. 
The Abraham Young Mansion. Allen C. Clark. 
Published in this volume. 

May 12. A Sketch of Francis Scott Key, with a glimpse at 
his ancestry. F. S. Key Smith. Published in 
this volume. 

Nov. 10. History and reminiscences of St. John's Church, 
Washington, D. C. Alexander B. Hagner. Pub- 
lished in this volume. 

Dec. 8. The Virginia portion of the District of Columbia. 
Amos Burr Casselman. Published in this volume. 
1909. 

Jan. 12. A memorial sketch of the Hon. A. R. Spofford, 
LL.D. Charles H. Butler. Published in this 
volume. 
Reminiscences of her Father. Miss Florence P. 
SpoflPord. Published in this volume. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAIj 
SOCIETY. 

98th meeting, January 14, 1908. 

President Hagner and about 175 members and guests list- 
ened to Mr. Barry Bulkley's communication on **F Street 
Thirty Years Ago." Additional facts were contributed by 
Messrs. Reiss, Clark, Keefer, Zevely, Saul, Weller, Morgan, 
Johnson, Hagner and Miss Hetzel. 

At the conclusion of the public meeting, the members re- 
mained to transact the annual business. 

99th meeting. February 11, 1908. 

Mr. Glenn Brown's communication dealt with **The Plan 
of L 'Enfant for the City of Washington, and its EflPect on 
the Future Development of the City.*' The paper was fully 
illustrated with lantern slides showing what L 'Enfant in- 
tended, what the city really was to-day and what the Park 
Commission proposed by way of bringing it into harmony 
with the original plan. The subject was discussed by Dr. 
Morgan, Mrs. Ballinger, ^Mrs. Richardson and Messrs. Weller, 
Saul, Dennis, Brown, Bundy and President Hagner. 

The Secretary read a letter inviting the Society and its 
friends to visit the Francis Scott Key Mansion in Georgetown 
on the approaching 22d of February. President Hagner 
occupied the chair and the meeting was attended by about 
100 members and guests. 

100th met ting, February 22, 1908, 

The Society emphasized its one hundredth meeting by a 
celebration of the Birthday of the Father of his Country, in 
the Banquet Hall of the Shoreham, from 12.80 p. m. to 3 
oVlock. The Ilall was decorated with the national colors 
aiul a fine portrait of Washinprton. 

President IIa«.'ner after a cordial welcome to the 135 mem- 
bers and jruests attending, pronounced a brief but glowing 
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eulogy on the hero whose memory but grows the brighter with 
the passing years. For the buffet luncheon there were hand- 
somely engraved menu cards and silken banners bearing on 
a white ground the seal of the Society in blue. The Com- 
mittee in charge consisted of the President, Treasurer, Secre- 
tary, Dr. Morgan and Mr. Weller. 

101st meeting, March 10, 1908. 

The Rev. Edward I. Devitt, S.J., Archivist of Georgetown 
University, made the communication, taking for his subject 
** Georgetown College in the Early Days.*' Not only the 
paper but also the resulting discussion, participated in by 
Messrs. Weller, Dennis, Hagner, Brownlow, and Mrs. Bal- 
linger, gave many touches of local color and quaint bits of 
college history. 

Resolutions of sorrow and sympathy were read by Vice- 
President Barnard on the death of Rt. Rev. Henry Yates 
Satterlee, Bishop of Washington; and by Treasurer Dennis 
on the death of Crosby S. Noyes, editor-in-chief of the Even- 
ing Star, There were present 75. members and guests with 
President Hagner in the chair. 

102d meeting. April 14, 1908. 

The first communication of the evening was by Mr. Louis 
P. Shoemaker on ** Historic Rock Creek"; the second, by 
Allen C. Clark on **The Abraham Young Mansion*'; and the 
subjects were discussed by Messrs. Hagner, Barnard, Weller, 
Bulkley, Dennis, Clark, Shoemaker and Mrs. Ballinger. 
President Hagner occupied the chair, there were present 
about 130 members and guests. 

103d meeting. May 12, 1908. 

Present about 180 members and guests, with Vice-President 
Barnard in the chair. A resolution prepared by Dr. James 
Dudley Morgan and seconded by M. I. Weller, endorsing the 
passage of a bill before Congress providing for a suitable 
memorial to Major Pierre Charles L 'Enfant in the City of 
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Washington, the planning of which was the crowning glory 
of his earthly work, was unanimously passed by the Society. 

The communication of the evening entitled **A Sketch of 
Francis Scott Key, with a Glimpse at his Ancestry*' was by 
his great-grandson, F. S. Key Smith, Secretary to the Francis 
Scott Key Memorial Association. A dramatic incident closed 
the recital of Key's many and varied services to the Govern- 
ment. As Mr. Smith graphically described that night of 
gloom and suspense when Key and his friend, Dr. Beane, were 
held prisoners on board the British vessel, the Hall was dark- 
ened save for the shaded light by the speaker. As Mr. Key 
proceeded with the story, he reached the point where the 
rising sun revealed our flag still proudly flying above Fort 
McHenry. At that moment a strong searchlight streamed 
from end to end of the Hall and full in its path, a handsome 
silk Flag that until then had hung motionless from its stand- 
ard beside the platform, fluttered out to its full length as if 
in a stiflP breeze : a piece of white magic that was greeted with 
hearty applause. 

Mrs. Beall read a personal description of Key by the late 
Richard P. Jackson, and also the inscription on a mural tablet 
in old St. John's, Georgetown, of which Key was the author. 
Pertinent remarks were made by Messrs. Weller, Barnard and 
Blakeslee Johnson. 

104th meeting. November 10, 1908. 

Vice-President Barnard in the chair, called the meeting to 
order, and in the absence of the Recording Secretary, through 
recent bereavement, Mr. William Henry Dennis acted as 
Secretary pro tern. Present about 100 members and guests. 

The communication of the evening entitled ** History and 
Reminiscence of St. John's Church, Washington, D. C." was 
read by its author, Hon. A. B. Hagner, President of the 
Society, an active lay oflScer of that church and a son of one 
of its founders. 

^Ir. W. B. Bryan then read the minute prepared by him 
commemorative of Hon. Ainsworth R. Spoflford, Vice-Presi- 
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dent of the Society, one of its founders and strongest sup- 
porters, famous for years as Librarian of Congress, and 
deceased since the last public meeting of the Society. The 
reading was followed by tributes from Hon. P. W. Hackett, 
Col. Henry F. Blount, Mr. M. I. Weller and by President 
Hagner, who also remarked that he had taken part earlier 
in the day, in the election of Rev. Alfred Harding, D.D., as 
Bishop of Washington, in succession to a deceased member of 
the Society, Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee. 

105th meeting, December 8, 1908. 

President Hagner announced that owing to various adverse 
circumstances, the memorial sketch and reminiscences of Hon. 
A. R. Spoflford, LL.D., announced on the programme, would 
have to be deferred until the January meeting. Mr. Amos 
Burr Casselman then made his communication on **The Vir- 
ginia Portion of the District of Columbia.'* President 
Hagner, Mrs. Ballinger, Dr. Morgan and Messrs. Dennis, Lans- 
burgh and Williams took part in the resulting discussion. 

Present about 60 members and guests. 

106th meeting. January 12, 1909. 

Present about 50 members and guests, with President 
Hagner in the chair. 

The first communication of the evening was **A Memorial 
Sketch of the Hon. A. R. Spofford, LL.D.,'' by the Hon. 
Charles H. Butler; and the second was ** Reminiscences of her 
Father," by Miss Florence P. Spofford, read at her request 
by the Secretary. Mr. M. I. Weller related a most character- 
istic anecdote of Dr. Spofford ; and on motion of the Secretary 
seconded by the Treasurer, it was resolved to include the two 
communications in volume 12, 1908, of **The Records." 



IN MEMORIAM— HON. AINSWORTH RAND 
SPOFFORD, LL.D. 



The city of Washington with its unique beginning, rapid 
growth and magnificent development, was very dear to the 
heart of Dr. Spoflford. His life work brought him in touch not 
only with her lawmakers, but also with her foremost citizens, 
and he thoroughly realized the importance of gathering into 
permanent form the many interesting pages of her local and 
national history and achievement, before the old landmarks 
had been swept away by the onward march of progress. 
Other cities were doing good work in the field of history by 
their local societies, and when the time was ripe for such an 
organization in the District of Columbia, Dr. Spoflford was 
one of the twenty-nine incorporators of the Columbia His- 
torical Society. 

Though twice declining the honor of its presidency, because 
of press of official business, he never shirked any committee 
work that was assigned him. The following report, one of 
many, shows how thoroughly he discharged such duties : 

January 8, 1906. 

Report of A. R. Spofford, Vice-President, Upon a Scheme 
FOR Establishing a ** United States Historical 
Commission." 
The letter of Mr. L. Withingrton, sujrgestin^ the support of 
the Columbia Historical Society to his bill **to establish a 
United States Historical Commission,*' was referred to me 
at the last meeting of the Board of ]\Iana«2:ers for examina- 
tion and report. 

The bill proposes that the President shall appoint ** fifteen 
persons of experience in historical research," with a Secre- 
tary at $3,500 salary, and clerical aid, to be established in 
offices in the city of Washington, and appropriates fifty 
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thousand dollars for the first year's expenses of the Com- 
mission. The functions of this body, as set forth, are **to 
collect from public archives and private manuscript collec- 
tions, abstracts or copies of important documents illustrating 
American colonial history, and the history of the United 
States," and to publish 2,500 copies of such reports and other 
volumes as the Commission may prepare, at the expense of 
the Government. 

If this projected undertaking were an original proposition, 
designed for the discovery of original sources of historical 
information as yet unknown, and unprovided for through 
existing government agencies, it might well enlist the ap- 
proval and aid of this Society. But this is by no means the 
case. Congress has already provided, by very liberal appro- 
priations for collecting manuscripts as well as books for 
its already great library, the means for doing all the his- 
torical work proposed in the bill referred to. Extensive 
copies have been made by experts in the State Paper offices 
of Great Britain, Prance and other countries, with the view 
of our possessing ultimately all documents and letters relating 
to American history, whether military, political, or miscel- 
laneous. This work is still going forward, under special 
charge of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library, the 
chief of which is Mr. Worthington C. Ford, a historiog- 
rapher of wide reputation and long experience, who is a 
member of this Society. 

Besides these constantly growing acquisitions of original 
foreign materials for American history, open to the research 
and use of all readers and writers, there have been gathered 
by assiduous search, a vast assemblage of the letters and other 
papers of American statesmen, generals, and other public 
men, in large part presented by their heirs, while other 
collections have been purchased. 

The publication of the original Journals of the Continental 
Congress and of that of the Confederation, from 1774 to 1789, 
has been entered upon, under Mr. Ford's editorship. This 
is the first issue in full of these invaluable records, the former 
publications having been greatly abridged. • 
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When it is added that the Carnegie Institution has a fully 
organized department of historical research, under charge of 
an eminent scholar and professor of history, Dr. J. P. 
Jameson, and is conducting its own distinct labors in concert 
with the Library of Congress, thus avoiding expenditure in 
the same field, the inexpediency of establishing a new and 
costly Government Bureau, to enter upon historical work 
already amply provided for, becomes fully apparent. 

MINUTE ON THE DEATH OF AINSWORTH RAND 

SPOFFORD, LL.D. 

By W. B. BRYAN, 

November 10, 1908. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the influence in the 
active work of our Society of the life and labors of such a 
man as Dr. Ainsworth R. SpoflPord. A founder of the So- 
ciety, chosen at the first election of officers one of the vice- 
presidents, a position which he held up to the time of his 
death, covering a period of more than fourteen years, he was 
in a real sense a part of its life. To it he gave freely of 
that ripened judgment, that wide experience of men and of 
books and that keen perception of the value of things which 
underlay a reputation that was national in its scope. 

His conception of the trust confided in him by the Society 
year after year, was not, that it was merely one of many 
such honors that came to him, but as one involving an obliga- 
tion of duty. How thoroughly he acted upon this conception 
of an office-bearer, the records of the Society furnish abun- 
dant evidence. He was constant in attendance at the meet- 
in^rs of the board of managers and at the meetings of the 
Society. His name follows the titles of a number of papers 
that were specially prepared for presentation to the Society 
and his voice was frequently heard in the discussions, pouring 
forth from his richly stored mind illuminating and suggestive 
thoiij^'hts. 

Loiifj after the period in life when it is commonly thought, 
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that a man may claim to be released from the exactions upon 
his time and strength which interests outside of the usual 
vocation impose^ Dr. Spoflford showed no abatement of that 
remarkable physical and mental vitality which gave such 
emphasis to his career. 

With it all was a spirit of enthusiasm which made what 
he did the more effective. There was no task, however 
arduous, that he shrank from undertaking if it came to him 
as a duty, and the energy and fidelity which he displayed in 
the service of the Society were a source of inspiration to his 
associates and a substantial benefit to the organization. In 
spite of his more than four score years. Dr. Spofford's range 
of interest did not become contracted and he accorded new 
ideas and new methods a heartiness of reception, which us- 
ually marks only that period when the ardor of youth is 
dominant. 

He gladly gave his time to assist those engaged in historical 
research and placed at their disposal the ready reference 
volume of that wonderful memory which was especially full 
on the source materials of American history. 

As an officer of this Society, as a capable and earnest 
worker, as a source of inspiration and encouragement to 
others. Dr. Spofford gave a service to the Society, which has 
contributed in a large measure, to whatever success it has 
attained. It is, therefore, with a feeling of real loss, that 
his associates in the Columbia Historical Society place on 
record this statement of Dr. Spofford 's service in this one 
department of the activities of a busy, a \iseful and a worthy 
life. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
By CUARLES H. BUTLER. 
(Read before the Society, January 12, 1909.) 
Looking at the last edition of ** Who's Who in America" 
we find the following biographical item. 

**Spoppord, AiNSWORTii Rand, chief asst. librarian of Con- 
gress; Gilmanton, N. H., Sept. 12, 1825; Son of Rev. L. A. 
and Grata (Rand) S. ; classical education from private tutors 
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(LL.D. Amherst, 1882) ; Married 1852 Sarah P. Partridge, 
of Franklin, Mass. (now deceased). Book-seller and pub- 
lisher, Cincinnati; associate editor Cincinnati Daily Com- 
mercial 1859-61; first asst. librarian of Congress, 1861-4; 
librarian-in-chief, 1864^97; since then chief Asst. Librarian. 
Editor Catalogues of the Congressional Library; Annual 
American Almanac, 1878-89; edited with others, Library 
Choice Literature (10 volumes), Library Historic Characters 
and Famous Events (10 volumes). Library of Wit and 
Humor (5 volumes), Author: Practical Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Rules, 1884; A Book for all Readers — an aid to 
collection, use and preservation of books, and the formation 
of libraries, 3d edit. 1905; numerous articles in reviews and 
cyclopaedias, lectures, etc. Residence: 1621 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D. C." 

To this modest statement, for, as is usual with items in 
publications of this nature, it was probably prepared or re- 
vised by himself, there must now be added : Departed this life 
at Ilolderness in his native State of New Hampshire on August 
11, 1890, thus ending a busy and a fruitful life — for Dr. 
Spoflford^s life was a fruitful one, and how many of us would 
be glad indeed if we could be equally sure that when the 
final estimate shall be made of our lives they can be regarded 
as fruitful as well as busy. 

Dr. Spofford, who for many years before his death had 
been one of the unique figures of the National Capitol, will 
long be remembered not only for what he was, but for what 
he accomplished. 

^ly own personal acquaintance with Dr. SpoflPord did not 
eommenco until such a comparatively recent period that I 
have not the advantage of the older residents of the District, 
but the acquaintance of the past decade especially during the 
last lustrum, when it ripened into what I feel I may be 
privileged to call friendship, has made me sincerely regret 
that I had not sooner met and learned to know him. 

Most of the l)iographi(»al facts therefore, which I now refer 
to an* taken from records of his life, many of them from 
his own reports and statements made to me by his friends of 
lon«:er standing than myself. 
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We are to listen to-night to some reminiscences of this event- 
ful life, from one who, as his faithful companion, as well as 
beloved daughter, can far better than any one else tell us of 
those incidents in his life, which will reveal to us his true 
and noble character; and, therefore, beyond brief references 
to a few events in order that they may not be wanting in the 
record, I shall have but little to say biographically, as all of 
his friends well know and are well acquainted with the leading 
incidents of his life. 

I shall, however, try in the time allotted to me, which is 
necessarily brief that it may not interfere with those who 
follow me, to refer to Dr. Spofford 's connection with the 
erection of the new building, and the passage of the copyright 
bill of 1870, which required two copies of every copyrighted 
book to be deposited in the Library of Congress. 

P^or many years prior to the completion in 1897, of its 
present commodious and attractive quarters, the Library of 
Congress occupied several rooms on the main floor of the 
Capitol about the center of the building, which since its re- 
moval have been subdivided into a number of committee 
rooms for the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Here it was that Dr. Spofford passed thirty-six years of 
his life — from 1861 to 1864 as assistant librarian, and from 
that time to 1897 as librarian-in-chief. During that period 
the library increased ten fold in number of volumes and the 
copyright business also increased in the same proportion, 
until Congress realized the necessity for larger and more 
suitable places for the accommodation and preservation of 
the valuable collection which had been amassed under Dr. 
Spofford 's direction, and for the transaction of the copyright 
business, which had developed in proportion to the literary 
development of this country, and provided for the erection 
of the National Library. 

It may safely be said that it was due to Dr. Spofford 's 
earnest and repeated appeals to Congress more than to any- 
thing else that this action was finally taken. Constantly 
thrown with members of both branches of the law-making 
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power of the nation he never lost an opportunity to remind 
them of the needs of the institution under his charge; and, 
as the constant dripping of water wears away the stone, so 
the constant references in his annual reports to Congress 
of the necessity for a suitable building, and his earnest and 
eloquent urging of the matter upon the members themselves, 
finally resulted in removing all opposition and in the passage 
of the legislation and the appropriations for the magnificent 
building, which is now known and familiar to the whole 
country as the National Library. 

While on this topic it may be interesting to refer to some 
pa&sages in Dr. Spofford's reports bearing upon this subject. 
Prior to 1877 he had called the attention of Congress to the 
situation on several occasions and in his report for that year 
he refers to it again as follows : 

''The Librarian renews, for the sixth time, his earnest ap- 
peal through this committee to the judgment and patriotism 
of Congress, that this body will no longer permit the great 
collection of literature and art confided to its care to suffer 
injury and loss in its present narrow and inconvenient quar- 
ters. The space, which five years ago was too small for this 
Library, is now, through the accumulation of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand additional volumes, utterly inadequate, not 
only to store the books, pamphlets, maps, charts, engravings, 
and other works of art, but it is at times uncomfortably 
crowded by those persons laudably seeking to make the best 
ase of its rich and overflowing stores. A new library building 
has become a positive and immediate necessity to furnish room 
for the readers, to say nothing whatever of room for the books, 
nearly seventy thousand volumes of which are now piled upon 
the floors in all directions. It is within the knowledge of the 
Li])rarian, and has formed a frefjuent subject of painful re- 
grt»t. that stud(*nts, and (^specially ladies, are deterred from 
freciuenting the Library of Con«rre.ss because of the difficulty 
of pnxMiring srats therein, while some schools of the city, 
whose pupils onet* resorttMl to its halls to examine the sources 
of Entrlish literature' in voliinn's not clsrwht^re to be found, 
can no lonu't'r <*njoy the possibility of such improvement. It 
is moreov(»r well kn<nvn to all who eonit* to the Library that 
its own rult»s, adopted by the committee for the protection of 
students, are subject to conipulsor>' violation, and that the 
measure of silence which should be enforced for the protection 
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of readers is rendered impossible for want of space in which 
members of Congress or other investigators can be isolated 
from the crowd of sight-seers which sometimes throng every 
public place within the Capitol. *The still air of quiet and 
delightful studies,' which should mark the halls of every li- 
brary becomes farther and farther removed from those of the 
Library of Congress with each advancing year. While it may 
be said in extenuation that it is no function of the Library of 
Congress to supply the public, whether residents of Washing- 
ton or the scholars of the country, with facilities for informa- 
tion, it cannot be forgotten that Congress has itself invited 
such frequentation by the liberal policy of accumulating a 
great library at the seat of government and throwing open its 
doors to all. It has also taken in charge the rich scientific 
library of the Smithsonian Institution as a probably perma- 
nent deposit, with the contingent responsibility of making its 
stores contribute to the diffusion of knowledge among men. 
And it would little comport with the theory or the practice of 
our popular institutions and form of government that any 
new bars should be placed in the path of the widest diffusion 
of intelligence. When it is considered that, from the nature of 
the case, the embarrassment of producing books and informa- 
tion from these accumulated heaps is constantly growing ; that 
Congress, by the act of 1870 requiring two copies of every 
publication protected by copyright to be deposited in the 
Library of the government, settled the question of its possible 
permanent shelter in the Capitol in the negative; that this 
building, overcrowded in all its departments, so that several 
committees have to occupy the same room, is crowded worst 
of all in the library department, to which no possible outlet 
or addition of room can be procured ; that the mere arithme- 
tical computation of the growth of the country's literature 
proves that space must be provided for a building at least 
two thirds the size of the Capitol, within the century; that 
there is no large capital in Europe in which the library of the 
government can be or is provided for under the same roof 
with its legislature; that in our case, and in ours alone, there 
is added to the great government library the extensive and 
growing bureau of copyrights and copyright business for the 
whole country; that the attempt to get along with this double 
difficulty has already produced great injury to the books, 
with partial exclusion from their benefits, and must ultimately 
curtail the usefulness of the Library' to an incalculable degree ; 
that even if the remedy authorizing the new space to be pro- 
vided were immediately applied, some years must elapse be- 
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fore the requisite building accommodatioDS could be com- 
pleted ; the case becomes one of such pressing emergency, not 
to say distress, that argument upon it should be unnecessary. 
Suffice to say that it scarcely becomes a government repre- 
senting a nation of such wealth, intelligence, and power to 
treat the assembled stores of literature and art of the country, 
which its own laws have caused to be gathered at the capital 
and thrown open to the people, with such indignity as to 
subject them to injury and destruction, or to equally repre- 
hensible exclusion from their benefits. Of the mode and 
manner of providing for the care and permanent preserva- 
tion of this treasury of knowledge, Congress is properly the 
sole judge ; but should another session of that body be suffered 
to pass without proper provision being in some way made 
for its protection, Congress will hardly be held to have dis- 
charged the trust reposed in it as the custodian of what 
President Jefferson called with prophetic wTsdom the Library 
of the United States." 

Surely no abler nor more concise presentation of the cause 
could have been made. It should have produced speedier 
results than it did, and it was not until two decades had 
passed that the building, for which he strove so earnestly was 
finally completed and the library was at last transferred 
thereto. 

At last after the long and tedious delay which seems to be 
necessar>' for the fruition of all governmental matters of this 
nature, the appeal bore fruit. In 1878, Congress, by resolu- 
tion, instructed the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain an,d 
report the land value of the block upon which the Library is 
situated and in 1880 a joint sc»lect committee was appointed, 
which recommended the immediate erection of a separate 
building. 

The rejwrts for the five following years are full of disap- 
pointment, almost di.scouragement. Bills were introduced, 
but the Librarian was obliL'cd each year to record the fact that 
no progress had been made and that th(* bills which passed 
one house had failed to pass the other; meanwhile the Library 
constantly increased and the accommodations constantly he- 
came more and more inadecpiate. In bus report of 1886, 
however, he is able to refer to the act of April 15, 1880, as 
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the most gratifying event of the year. By its terms a site 
had been purchased to accommodate a building to contain 
over three million volumes and with space adequate for the 
ultimate erection of an annex to hold two million volumes 
additional. 

And so his great purpose was accomplished and the library 
for which he had done so much and with which he had been 
so long identified, was to be moved into the spacious build- 
ing, the erection of which was the result of his years of labor 
and endeavor, and he might well regard it as a triumph ; but 
Dr. Spofford 's real triumph was yet to come, for as **he that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city" so now 
he was called upon to perform a great act of self-sacrifice 
and devotion to duty. That he accomplished it in a truly 
noble manner is evidenced by the testimony of all his col- 
leagues. Beholding and realizing the consummation of the 
great desire that had ruled his life for thirty-six years, he 
was obliged to see that realization pass from under his control 
to that of another. Even though he well knew that, at his 
advanced age, and with all the different and more extensive 
duties that would devolve upon the librarian under the 
changed conditions, it would be impossible for him to assume 
and discharge those duties, and even though the position as- 
signed to him was one of high honor and dignity, it took a 
man of strong nerve and of high order of moral courage, not 
only to accept the altered situation, but also to fill his new 
position with the same high sense of duty that had ever 
actuated him while in the higher position of librarian-in- 
chief. 

To my mind Dr. Spofford in entering the new building and 
assuming his duties as assistant librarian, while another oc- 
cupied the post which he had so long ably filled, resembles 
the return of John Quincy Adams to the House of Repre- 
sentatives after he had been President in order that he might 
best serve the cause of the right of petition. 

To neither of these men did the fact that he had once 
occupied a higher position present any obstacle to his mind 
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in carrying out his purpose of being where, in his opinion, 
he could do the most good ; and like Mr. Adams, Dr. Spofford 
continued at his post until the hand of death was laid up>on 
him. True indeed, it came not upon him as suddenly as it 
did on Mr. AdauLs, but the warning came while he was at 
the post to which he had been faithful for so many years, 
and to which, although in feeble health, he afterwards 
returned, though for but a short time, in order that he 
might give every moment left to him to do the work that he 
loved so well and to which he had so earnestly devoted himself. 
The spirit of devotion and duty that seemed to actuate his 
every motive also endeared him to all with whom he was asso- 
ciated ; and the affection felt for him by his colleagues, and 
which found utterance after he was gone in many forms, is 
perhaps best shown in the following extract from the remarks 
of one who not only from the time that he first entered upon 
the office which he now fills with so much ability and grace 
was Dr. Spofford 's chief but also his friend until that friend- 
ship was transformed by death into an affectionate memory. 

**But to us, his associates, it was not his memory, but cer- 
tain traits, which signified; the former was a phenomenon 
of curious interest, the latter were qualities personally affect- 
ing. I need only name them : His ardor, his devotion, his 
patience, his steady fortitude, his essential sweetness, his 
fundamental simplicity. The severe trial of these in his 
latter years left them unimpaired. They continued even 
through the closing months, when activity must have meant 
effort, and effort, pain. Never once within my rememberance 
did he utter an expression that rendered our recent tasks more 
difficult, altliouprh the pur[>ose of these must have been to 
him in many respects indifferent, and although they neces- 
sarily involved some temporary- neglect of considerations as to 
the development of the collections which he held sacred. 

**To give over to another the accastomed reins of authority 
is at no time ea.sy; to give them over at the moment when 
the institution is emerging from a pinched and narrow to a 
spacious and glorious life; emerging from the life which has 
been a struggle to the opportuniti(»s for which one has strug- 
gled; to give them over then, and with them the prestige and 
the privilege of the office; such a surrender Is hard indeed. 
The man, who like Dr. Spofford, can make it without a mur- 
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mur, before or after, is of incredible rarity. The man of his 
years who, having for two generations been chief executive, 
cannot merely subordinate, but endear himself to his suc- 
cessor, and never waver in fidelity to the institution nor in 
enthusiasm for its interests— such a man has achieved a feat 
beside which mere feats of memory are of trivial moment. 

**With him, however, this was not a feat, but nature; the 
ordinary expression of a nature absolutely loyal, consistently 
unselfish, enduringly childlike. It will be a sad day for any 
profession, when such a nature is referred to as merely 
* quaint,* as if an anachronism. Particularly will it be a sad 
day for our profession with its present stress upon system and 
mechanism. The age, indeed — our calculating age requires 
these; the masses of material to be dealt with, the number 
and variety of needs to be met, the demand that they be met 
with promptness and precision. System and mechanism are 
now necessary auxiliaries; but they cannot be substitutes. 
And I, associated with them, under duty to promote them, 
shall not cease to be grateful for the nine years which have 
given me near contact with one who signified so much and so 
deeply without regard to them. To me, indeed, Ainsworth 
Spofford was more than an individual ; he was an institution. 
And with him the continuity has been broken, an order has 
passed, for which no *new order,' however efficient, can com- 
pensate." 

Yes. The Library of Congress may and should be consid- 
ered as Dr. Spofford 's monument. It can truly be said that 
the fact that it was built and filled with books is due more 
to him than to any other single individual. Doubtless there 
were many others whose efforts contributed to the result but 
to him must be accredited the greatest efforts, of longest 
duration, and with greatest results at the most critical periods. 
Let it not be said that even if he had not worked as he did 
for that building which has done so much for arts and letters 
in this country that sooner or later some building equally 
as beautiful would have been — must have been — built, be- 
cause the ever increasing number of volumes and the ever 
increasing need for space occupied by them in the Capitol 
would have compelled Congress to have provided a building 
for them elsewhere. If that can be said of Dr. SpoflPord's 
efforts for the erection of the National Library it can be 
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equally said that the credit should not be given to Morse 
for the discovery of the telegraph, to Edison and Bell for 
the telephone, to Dr. Morton for the use of anaesthetics; for, 
undoubtedly, had they not first brought those benefits to 
mankind into practical use some one else would have done 
so. And so as when the sightseer in St. Paul's asks where 
is the monument to the memory of its Architect, the inscrip- 
tion **/Si monumentum requiris, circumspice" bicb him to 
look around and he will behold it, even so when any one 
asks where is the monument to Ainsworth Rand Spofford, 
he too can be told to look at the great National Library 
building and there behold it. 

There are many forms of monuments to those who have 
left this earth, some especially designed, and devoted ex- 
clusively to the memory of the departed, others, which are 
not dedicated to the memory of any one in particular, still 
owing to his connection with them cannot fail to recall to mind 
some particular person. Monuments like these are tangible; 
but there are others, that are intangible — simple memoriea 
lingering in the hearts of those who wait. Dr. Spoflford has 
many such monuments. One little incident in his life recalls 
his memory to one circle of his friends, one in which he 
formed an important link. He was of course a member of 
the Round Table from the time that the present librarian 
first conceived the idea, the realization of which has done so 
much good in making and creating friendship in this busy life 
of officialdom. The question, perhaps almost too trivial to 
mention on an occasion of this nature, arose as to whether the 
bread and butter plate should be on the right hand or on the 
left. Fifteen or sixteen were present so a vote was suggested 
and taken, all but one voted for the left, and that one voted 
for the right, whereupon he who sits where McGregor always 
sits stated that as only fifteen votes had been cast for the 
left and Dr. Spoflford had voted for the right it was the 
unanimous sentiment of the table that the right had it. There 
is no appeal from ^IcGregor, but in this case no one wished 
to disturb his decision; and so it has been, so it is, and so I 
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think it always will be, that whenever a guest at that table asks 
which is his or her butter plate the answer is accompanied 
by the tale just told, and in this, as in a thousand other ways, 
is recalled the memory of that sweet presence, which for so 
long was a pleasant feature of our noon-day hour: and this 
custom, trivial as it is, is one of the many monuments which 
bear evidence of his life and the spell which he exerted over 
all those whom he loved and who cannot help loving and 
revering his memory. 

But not only does the Library Building itself bear evidence 
of Dr. SpoflPord's life work, but so do its contents as well. 

Prior to 1870 there had been n.uch confusion in the copy- 
right law business of the country; no less than twelve acts 
were passed between 1802 and that date. Persons seeking 
copyright were obliged to register their works in the offices 
of the Clerks of the United States Courts in the various cir- 
cuits and the records were transmitted at one time to the 
Secretary of State and at a later period to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

At various times the law required deposits of copies to be 
made with the Smithsonian Institution, with the Library of 
Congress, and for a short period there was no provision for 
any deposit. 

In 1870 a comprehensive act was passed by which the copy- 
right business was placed entirely under the charge of the 
Librarian of Congress, both as to the registration of the copy- 
right and the deposit of the copies for preservation. This 
was a great step forward both in simplifying the details con- 
nected with obtaining the copyright, and also in making the 
proper provision for depositing the copies in the most ap- 
propriate place, both for preservation and general utility. 
In these respects the law is still in force. 

Dr. Spoflford w^as largely instrumental in obtaining the 
passage of this act. Thoroughly familiar with all of the 
defects of the then existing system, he was not only able to 
point out these defects to the Committee, charged with the 
work of revising the copyright law, but he was also able to 
show them how they could best be remedied. 
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The great increase in the number of volumes, which the 
Library now contains, is largely due to this act of 1870 and 
to the work of Dr. Spofford in connection with its enactment 
by Congress. 

Dr. Spofford was constantly engaged in literary work dur- 
ing a period of more than half a century. As a young man 
in 1851 he issued anonymously a tract of fifty-four pages on 
** Higher Law tried by Reason and Authority" and his last 
recorded literary effort was one in 1907, when he read before 
the Columbia Historical Society of which he was so long a 
valued and honored member, his interesting paper on ** Vir- 
ginia Three Hundred Years Ago." 

The bibliography of his work made under the supervision 
of Mr. Griffin, who for so many years was the bibliographer 
of the Library of Congress, and who since Dr. Spofford 's 
death has succeeded to his position as Chief Assistant Libra- 
rian, Ls divided into official and non-official work. The first 
part includes the annual reports, made by Dr. Spofford while 
he was Librarian-in-chief, and also a number of special re- 
ports, some of which have been already referred to as being 
largely instrumental in accomplishing the great purpose of 
Dr. Spofford s life; it also includes the numerous catalogues, 
which were prepared under Dr. Spofford *s supervision, and 
in which preparation he personally participated, and in regard 
to one of these Mr. Griffin makes this note: 

**In the * Alphabetical Catalogue of the Library of Con- 
gr(*ss' published in 1864, the one desideratum of a large 
library, an alphabetical author catalogue, was finally secured. 
This catalogue, the first fniits of the ser\'ice of Dr. Spofford 
on the staff of the Library, was in 1869 supplemented by a 
'Catalogue of the Library of Congres.s. Index of subjects,' 
in two volumes." 

It has btH?n stated that in condensing the catalogue into one 
alphabetical classification, Dr. Spofford reduced it from 179 
alphabetical series. 

Among his official papers we also find in 1895 a special 
report touching a complete reorganization of the Libnir>' of 
Congress setting forth the facts involved in its growth from 
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1864 to 1895, and reporting on and recommending, the re- 
organization of the Library with special reference to the 
arrangement and distribution of books and the organization 
of the service, also making valuable suggestions in regard to 
the functions of the register of copyrights. His valedictory, 
so far as official literature was concerned, was his last report 
on the use of the Congressional Library, January 18, 1897. 

His non-official writings cover a wide and varied field and 
include magazine articles, pamphlets, encyclopedia articles, 
compilations and books. Naturally Dr. Spoflford was fre- 
quently asked and called upon to speak on subjects relating 
not only to the Library with which he was so long connected, 
but also to matters appertaining to libraries in general, 
and much of his own literary work related to the material 
form in which literature is distributed and preserved. He 
wrote upon the different aspects of the book — its binding, its 
cover, how to preserve it, and how to make it most available 
to the reader. He wrote about libraries and how they should 
be built and managed. Many of the librarians of this country 
are indebted to him for the advice and instruction which they 
have received. 

As a compiler it is of course impossible to determine what 
his relative share was of the work compiled, or the relative 
credit to be given to him and his associates. The compilations 
to which his name is attached included the Library of Wit 
and Humor in five volumes; Library of Historical Charac- 
ters, in which he was associated with Weitenkampf and Pro- 
fessor^Lamberton, originally in ten volumes, and republished 
in twelve volumes; The New Cabinet Cyclopaedia, originally 
edited by Charles Annandale and subsequently re-edited as 
to all articles on America by Dr. Spoflford. 

Amongst his translations are works of Emilio Castelar, 
Bossuet's Funeral Oration on Henrietta Maria and Rousseau's 
Elysium in Switzerland. In his Book for all Readers, he 
speaks of the strong impressions which the books of Rousseau 
made upon his life. 

He was particularly strong in Americana and made good 
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use of the store of knowledge which was under his control. 
The members of the Historical Society know how wide was 
his knowledge on all questions relating to the history of our 
country. 

He was particularly interested in the history of the city 
of Washington, and on more than one occasion he delivered 
addresses which were subsequently published, and which were 
replete with valuable and interesting information concerning 
the capital city. 

The president of the Columbia Historical Society has told 
at length of Dr. Spofford's relations to that organization, of 
which he was one of the eleven founders, of whom only four 
survive him, and also of the papers, which he read before the 
Society. The character of Dr. Spoflford's style cannot be 
better expressed than as it was by Mr. Justice Hagner, when 
he described him as the **full man of my Lord Bacon" and so 
made by extensive and retentive reading. 

Dr. Spofford's *'Book for all Readers," of which there have 
been several editions is a text-book for librarians; but it is 
also full of interest to every reader whether he be a librarian, 
or reader either in a public library, or of his own books at 
home. It is replete with good and practical advice; it 
sparkles with anecdote; it is prevaded by quiet humor; and 
when one ha.s finished reading the book he lays it down with 
the feeling that he has been both edified and entertained. 

It is not unusual to find in the writings and utterances of 
those who have had occasion to describe other people, a de- 
scription of some one else, which is equally, if not more, appli- 
cable to the writer than to the person of whom it was written 
—unconsciously of course, and therefore all the more pointed. 
I have found it so in many instances; the most perfect de- 
scriptions of the character of Senator Orville 11. Piatt of 
Connecticut are his own descriptions of Senator Cton\ and of 
his beloved teacher the "Master of the (Junnery." 

So also in my father s poems 1 have found references to his 
own father, which described the former exactly; and so it is 
with Dr. SpoiTord. In those iiiten^tintr rciniiiiscences which 
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appeared from his pen in the Atlantic Monthly of 1898, he 
speaks in one of them of Peter Force and his love for collect- 
ing, of his delight in Americana, of his patience in enduring 
disappointment in connection with the failure of Congress 
to provide for the completion of the American Archives. 
After referring to Mr. Force's death, and the monument 
erected to him, upon which are inscribed the words ** Ameri- 
can Archives," he says— and may we not say the same of Dr. 
Spofford — **But his library and his historical works, are his 
fitting monument, and these will preserve in the future ages 
of the great republic the name of a pure and unselfish 
patriot and student.** 

Since Dr. Spofford 's death, much has been written of his 
various traits of character, but upon one of them I wish to 
dwell with some emphasis; few if any ever heard him speak 
unkindly of any one else. In a world like this, in a town 
like Washington, where so many of us are justly subject to 
criticism, for what we do and for what we leave undone, 
it is rare indeed to find any one who constantly and per- 
sistently refuses to avail himself of the many opportunities to 
find fault w^ith his fellow men. 

With Dr. Spofford it was a rare virtue and impressed itself 
upon his friends and colleagues. One of the latter who has 
written of him as ''an old fashioned librarian" in a recent 
number of the Library Journal in a somewhat critical — 
though not unkindly — spirit bears testimony to this trait 
as follows. 

**If he harbored any bitterness, if he had ever been dis- 
appointed, or rebuffed (and what man in public life has 
escaped?), he never showed it in speech or act; and in the 
six years I was with him I never heard him attack the reputa- 
tion of a public man — even when that reputation was 
notorious. This was remarkable, for a man, who had been 
closely associated with Congressmen since 1861, and must have 
had abundant opportunity to cultivate likes and dislikes of a 
positive character." 
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REMINISCENCES OF HER FATHER. 

By FLORENCE P. SPOFFORD. 

(Read before the Society, January 12, 1909.) 

When we commemorate a life of more than eighty years, 
nearly fifty of them spent in this city in congenial and 
honored work, we feel only triumph in a record so unique. 
It is given to few to find in public office the place that fits 
his talents, and to hold and improve it for more than a 
generation. The mere statistics of the growth of the Library 
of Congress under Mr. Spoflford's librarianship (from 1864 
to 1897, when he resigned to younger hands the general man- 
agement, though still chief assistant), are but an inadequate 
measure of his labors. Through him the copyright law was 
changed, bringing all copyright books to this national deposi- 
tory, instead of scattering them in district clerks' offices in 
every State in the Union. This, and the slow and meagre 
additions by purchase, of their own force increased the col- 
lection greatly, but the larger it became, the more unman- 
ageable for want of room. Congress viewed it as a private 
appendage to its machinery', but members would have found 
it of little use without a walking catalogue in the person of 
Mr. Spofford. That type of librarian has virtually passed 
away with him. The present age of widening horizons makes 
it humanly impossible for any one to attempt an instant 
knowledge of even a section of a specialty. Not that he ever 
claimed, or even admitted the possibility of knowing all au- 
thorities on a given subject. That stock compliment to a 
librarian — **You know ever>'thing — now will you tell me?" 
etc., he met with the stereotyped reply — **I know but little, 
and that little imperfectly," often uttered with impatience 
or quiet scorn. There was no mock modesty in this; though 
he could not help knowing that his information in many fields 
was unusual, he had no pride in it. The whole field of 
knowledge was .so vast to him that he considered no man's 
achievements great: and further, it was but his duty to 
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know all that he could and hold it in readiness for the service 
of others. 

Apocryphal stories of memory are told of him, as of every 
librarian. The true story of his daily, hourly ability to recall 
authors, titles, dates, events, quotations, is sufficiently remark- 
able without exaggeration. He had a natural memory of 
great power, and no part of his long life was spent in pursuits 
alien to its cultivation. His business career in Cincinnati as 
a young man was in bookselling and publishing, followed by 
two years of journalism, before entering the Library of 
Congress as chief assistant in 1861. 

He was born with an insatiable appetite for reading, and 
one of the few personal anecdotes he ever told was of his 
first money earned by carrying the mail for the small village 
community, through winter snows and storms, and then 
walking six miles and back to buy with those hard-earned 
pennies a Shakespeare in one volume, and a copy of Pick- 
wick, then just published. They had to be read on the sly 
in his father's Puritan household. Probably no day of his 
life was happier than that; and unlike most eager boys, the 
enthusiasm never passed away. It is the secret of all that 
he accomplished — of his feats of memory, his unflagging labor, 
his patience under difficulties, his impatience of mistakes, his 
hopefulness in all things, and his victory over weakness and 
physical limitations in the last years. He was the most 
uncritical of men in judgment of others, but no one ever 
won his friendship who lacked the quality of enthusiasm. It 
might not be in a cause that he could share, but every spark 
of it met a response from him, and he sometimes said **It is 
a poor life that knows no enthusiasm.'' 

His modesty concerning his own attainments made him 
assert always that any one could cultivate memory as fully 
as he had — **its cornerstones are attention and association," 
he said. But fundamental to attention is enthusiasm, and 
nothing enduring is achieved without it. 

No one now fully realizes the unceasing effort — for long 
years fruitless effort — he put forth in behalf of the new 
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building for the Library of Congress. The arguments and 
pleas of his annual reports were perhaps the smallest part of 
it — and to all appearance the most useless. The conversion 
of Congress, like the salvation of souls, is to be eflfected only 
by individual wrestling — and it is even more discouraging. 
No «ooner is one new sheep gathered into the fold, than his 
home flock turn against him and an unregenerate goat ap- 
pears in his place. Mr. Spofford showed the missionary zeal 
of his New England clerical ancestry in nothing so strongly 
as in this long fight against the forces of ignorance, or parsi- 
mony, or indifference. Others might grow discouraged, but 
his sanguine spirit rebounded after each defeat, and renewed 
the fight with the ardor of a crusader. 

No opportunity was ever lost to say a word in behalf of 
his beloved books. He was even accused of delibrately 
piling up the masses of material that congested the old library 
in the Capitol, for the sake of the effect upon congressmen. 
Any one who knew his character would deny this, for two 
reasons: — he would never have taken thought or time to set 
a dramatic scene, and he really preferred the tools of his 
trade in heaps about him. To him it was orderly enough, 
lie had that highly developed sense of location which is as 
keen as a retriever's scent. 

No one but an optimist would have endured with philosophy 
the conditions in the old quarters ; and no stickler for system 
could have put up with the inadequate force and funds at his 
disposal. Confu.sion of all kinds was inevitable, and but adds 
to the wonder that the usefulness of the library was so great. 
He regarded himself as a minister of the gaspel of education, 
and regardless of labor and vexations imposed upon himself 
and others, he made the collection as widely u.seful as was 
consistent with its dedication to Congress, by reviving a for- 
gotten by-law under which it was i)ermissible for any person 
to make a deposit of money and draw out books to the value 
of that amount. When the depositor ceased to take out 
l)ooks, the money was refunded. This was a gratuitous act 
of helpfulness, for which many a student blessed, and many 
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a congressman cursed him^ when both wanted the same book 
at the same time. 

When Congress finally redeemed its record, and voted an 
adequate sum for the noble building which stands to many 
of us as Mr. Spoflford's monument, there was no prouder or 
happier man than he. But he gave the praise and credit to 
the men who had fought for the victory on the floor of the 
House and Senate. Not one had worked so hard and so long 
for it as he, behind the scenes. The title of ** Father of the 
Library" was deserved by Senator Voorhees for his faithful, 
persistent labors, yet it belongs in far greater measure to Mr. 
Spofford, and before the members of this Society, standing 
for historical truth, that fact should be emphasized. Even 
after the bill was passed (in April, 1886) there were fresh 
difficulties in getting an additional appropriation needed 
for the land, and in August, 1886, a letter of Mr. Spofford 's 
shows how much still depended on his devotion and the efforts 
of friends. **Aug. 5, 1886. To-day I have had a hard day's 
work, and at times a hurried and anxious one. It grew out 
of this being the last day of Congress, and the great im- 
portance to the Library Commission of getting through the 
$35,000 appropriation to make certain the immediate progress 
of the building. I was on the floor of the House three hours, 
and Secretary Lamar was there about two hours, watching 
its chances, removing objections, taking care of Holman, Mc- 
Millan, Blount and others — for a single member's objection 
would have killed it at any stage. Randall had made known 
his intention not to oppose it, and his belief that it would 
go through. ... At last, after running the gauntlet for 
the better part of the session, a favorable moment was seized, 
and the bill got through by unanimous consent! Speaker 
Carlisle was favorable or it would not have got a chance. 
At once I hurried it back to the Senate to be enrolled — got the 
signatures of Sherman and Carlisle, and was made special 
messenger to carry the bill to the White House for the Presi- 
dent's signature. This goal was reached at 3.10 P. M. and 
both Houses had resolved to adjourn sine die at 4. Mr. Cleve- 
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land was at lunch, but I sent the bill down to him by Mr. 
Pruden, the Secretary, and it came back in fifteen minutes 
with Grover Cleveland's name * approved.' This saved the 
day — and I am again the happiest man in Washington — the 
last obstacle in the way of the Library Building being re- 
moved. ' * 

His phraseology sometimes seemed formal to the ears of 
this generation, but it represented no formalism of mind — 
rather a precision of language due to historical respect for a 
noble inheritance. On the same ground he vigorously op- 
posed spelling reform. He detested slang, and never admitted 
the argument that the language is ultimately enriched by it. 

The willingness to help all who asked in the way of knowl- 
edge was not alone manifest in the Library. In the course 
of a long life, he spent years, one might say, in doing re- 
search work for others. It will interest the Society to know 
that during a brief summer holiday at Atlantic City, Miss 
Elizabeth Bryant Johnston was in the same hotel, and was 
engaged in reading proof of her ** Original Portraits of 
Washington." As any one who is familiar with the book 
will know, it contains many names and dates, the accuracy of 
which is absolutely essential to the value of the work his- 
torically. Far from libraries, it was diflQcult to verify many 
points, but Mr. Spofford offered his services as proof reader, 
and not only gave his technical knowledge to correct printers' 
errors, but supplied from mcmor>' a good many details of fact. 

At another time, in his country evenings during a hot sum- 
mer, he corrected proofs for another Washington friend who 
was preparing her first book for the press. His manner of 
offering such ser\Mce was most characteristic — almost diflBdent 
— as he would say: **You might as well have the benefit of 
my long experience." 

One reason for his ready sacrifice of time and labor in such 
work was undoubtedly his horror of inaccuracy, and sensi- 
tiveness to word-vahies. In all matters of printed record, 
no matter how trivial, a mistake in fact was to him the unfor- 
givable sin. One who worked for him might po.^sess the 
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whole catalo^e of virtues, and he had not accuracy, he was 
nothing. It was one of his epigrammatic sayings that ac- 
curacy is the rarest of human qualities. He never pretended 
to possess it absolutely himself, but he came so much nearer 
to it than nine tenths of mankind, that he gained a reputa- 
tion for infallibility, which annoyed him, because it was of 
necessity inaccurate! 

He had no ear for music, but this keen sense of the fit 
word and phrase was quick as a musician's to detect a false 
note. The rhythm of poetry had great charms for him, and 
no one ever realized the perennial spring of youth bubbling 
within him to the last week of life, who had never heard him 
declaim, with vibrant voice, **How they brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix,'* or Henry Fourth's speech before 
the battle of Agincourt. 

He dedicated all his powers to his calling of librarian as 
singly and earnestly as any clergyman to his faith, and he 
pursued it almost too zealously. Yet he could play as en- 
thusiastically as he worked. In his short holidays, he wanted 
a new scene every year, believing **life is not long enough to 
see all the beauties of this best of all possible worlds. ' ' 

And in this belief, despite his years and recent infirmities, 
life was as sweet to him and as happy, at the end as at the 
beginning, because in his large outlook, toil, trial and suflPering 
fell away, and left his spirit serene and unafraid. 
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A. R S.* 

1825-1908 
The Epilogue 

He Tofled long, well and with Good Cheer 

In the Service of Others 

Giving his Whole* Asking litde 

Enduring patiently. Complaining 

Not at all 

With small Means 

Effecting Much 

He had no Strength that was not Useful 

No Weakness that was not Lx>vable 

No Aim that was not Worthy 

No Motive that was not Pure 

mm* 

Ever he Bent 

His Eye upon the Task 

Undone 

Ever he Bent 

His Soul upon the Stars 

His Heart upon 

The Sun 

* m 

Bravely he Met 

His Test 

Richly he Elamed 

His Rest 



* By Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 



REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR YEAR 1908. 

General balance shown by report for 1907 $ 666.01 

Life membership fund and interest 104.51 

Received from dues, 1908 867.50 

$17638.02 
Contra. 

Life membership fund and interest $ 104.51 

Expenses, 1908, viz. : 

Publishing annual volume $632.42 

Lecture-room at The Shoreham 150.00 

Printing and postage 111.29 

Recording Secretary 150.00 

Reception, February 22, 1908 216.25 

Sundries 40.90 1,300.86 

Balance 232.65 

$1,638.02 
A pproved : Attest : 

Charles H. Walsh, William Henry Dennis, 

M. F. MicKLEY, Treasurer. 

Henry J. Siiandeu.e, S. J. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RECORD- 
ING SECRETARY FOR 1908. 

To the President and Members of the Columbia Historical 
Society, Greeting: 

The Recording Secretary submits the Fifteenth Annual 
Report, beginning with the 98th meeting, January 14, 1908, 
and ending with the 105th meeting, December 8th of the 
same year. 

The losses through death, resignation and other causes, 
have been unusually heavy this year, so that the Society's 
membership list shows only 216 names. 

The Board of ]\ranagers has held 10 meetings, with an 
average attendance of 7 members. The Society has held 
8 nieetincrs in the Banquet Hall of The Shoreham, with an 
average attendance of 120 members and guests. 

The Society celebrated its 100th meeting by a BuflFet 
Luncheon in honor of the Birthday of the Father of his 
Country. The menu cards bore a handsome steel engraving 
of the seal of the Society, and the souvenirs were silken 
banners enriched with the same emblem. 

Volume 11 of The Iiccords, issued in 1908, Is so far the 
banner number, as it contains 418 pages and 21 illustrations, 
with a valuable reprint in the shape of the Scssford Annals 
which cover a period of nearly forty years, from 1822 to 1860, 
and have never before been accessible to students of District 
histor>' except in the files of the National Intelligencer, 

The Corresponding Secretary reports that all matters com- 
ing within his province have l)een promptly attended to. 

At the risk of rep(*ating herself, the Secretarj' must again 
call attention to our cr>'ing need of a suitable room wherein 
the steadily accunmlating library' of the Society can be acces- 
sible to its members. For fifteen years' our Curator has 
afforded us fi n^proof storage, rent free, and thousrh he has 
made no complaint, the Society should fiM*l a pride in reliev- 
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ing him of this burden while securing for itself a home where 
its business could be transacted, its members could meet for 
study and research, and its possessions could be so arranged 
as to be available for such purpose. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mary Stevens Beall, 
Recording Secretary, 

January 12, 1909. 



FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE CURATOR. 

To the President and Members of the Columbia Historical 
Society: 

Herewith I have the honor to submit my fourteenth and 
fifteenth annual report as Curator, covering the years 1907 
and 1908. 

The Society has purchased a large steel plate of its seal and 
subscribed for one hundred copies of the memorial volume to 
the Hon. A. R. Spofford, LL.D., issued by the Library Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia. 

The following have been acquired by gift or exchange : 

A Calendar op the John Paul Jones Manuscripts in 
the Library of Congress compiled under the direction of 
Charles Henry Lincoln. 4**, 316 pp. Portrait of John Paul 
Jones. Washington, 1903. Presented by the Library. 

Waterman Year Book, 1902. 

Dr. a. Gr^vham Bell's Private Experimental School in 
Washington, 1883-1885. John Hitz, superintendent Volta 
Bureau. 1898. Presented by the author. 

The Genealogist, Vol. XXI, Part 4; London, April, 1905. 
Presented by the editor, H. W. Forsyth Harewood. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, Report and Collec- 
tions for the years 1857 and 1858. Vol. IV. 8^ Also 
Proceedings of, 1907. 8°. Also Collections of, Vol. V. 1907. 
8**. In exchange with the Society. 

Montana, Biennial and Annual Reports of the State Audi- 
tor, 1906. 8^ Presented by State Historical Society. 

Schenectady County IIistoricai. Society, Year Book of, 
1905-1906. (2 copies.) Presented by the Society. 

The Washington Historical Quarterly, Vol. 1. No. 3, 
April, 1907 ; No. 4, July, 1907. Presented by State Historical 
Society. 

Kansas State Historical Society. The First Two years 

1 86 
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of Kansas; by George W. Martin, Secretary. 1907. Pre- 
sented by the Society. 

Fifty Years in Kansas, a brief sketch of the Life of George 
Martin, Secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society ; 
by William E. Connelley, April, 1907. Presented by the 
Society. 

Southern History Association, Bi-Monthly,,Vol. XI, Nos. 
1 to 4, January, 1907, to July, 1907, inclusive. In exchange 
with the Association. 

New York Public Library. Bulletins of. Issues for 1907 
and 1908. In exchange with the Library. 

Cambridge Historical Society. Publications of, 1907. 
(2 copies.) Presented by the Society. 

Almanacs, American, Check List of, 1639-1800. Com- 
piled by Hugh A. Morrison, Library of Congress, 1907. 8**. 
Presented by the Library. 

The University op North Carolina. James Sprunt : His- 
torical Monograph, No. 7. William Bichardson Davie: A 
Memoir by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Ph.D. Followed by 
his Letters with Notes by Kemp P. Battle, LL.D. 1907. 
Presented by the Historical Society of North Carolina. 

The Provincial Council and Committee of Safety in North 
Carolina; by Bessie Lewis Whitaker, A.M., 1908. Pre- 
sented by the Society. 

Washington's Headquarters at Fredericksburgh, N. Y., 
Sept. 19 to Nov. 28, 1778 ; by Lewis S. Patrick, Marinette, 
Wis., 1907. Presented by the author. 

The Story of the Washington Coachee and of the Powel 
Coach which is now at Mount Vernon ; written and compiled 
by Mrs. Mary Stevens Beall for Robert L. Brownfield, 1908. 
8**. Presented by the author and compiler. 

Tree Culture, or a sketch of the Nurseries in the District 
of Columbia; by John A. Saul. Reprint from Vol. 10 of The 
Records. (6 copies.) Presented by the author. 

A Calendar op Confederate Papers with a Bibliography 
of some Confederate Publications; preliminary Report of the 
Southern History Manuscripts Commission. Prepared under 
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the direction of the Confederate Memorial Literary Society, 
by Douglas Southall Freeman, 1908. (Sample copy, selected 
pages.) Presented by the Society. 

Ravenna Antica, pubblicazione in Fascicoli Mensili. No. 1. 
Claudio Zirardini, compiler and editor, 1908-1909. 

New Orleans, La., Souvenir of, to the Delegates to the 
15th Annual Convention of the International Kindergarten 
Union, March 30 to April 2, 1908. (2 copies.) 

Betsy Strawberry, A Sketch from Life; by Ruth A. Har- 
rison. 

Mardi Gras, March 3, 1908. 

Historical and Art Exhibit, Louisiana State Museum, with 
guide to Le Vieux Carre. 

Menu of Banquet to the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1898. 

Proceedings of the Louisiana Bar Association, May 10, 1907. 

Fragments of Louisiana Jurisprudence, being a Series of 
Lectures delivered by Hon. W. 0. Hart, of the New 
Orleans Bar, to the Law Class of the Louisiana State 
University, at the 1907 term. Baton Rouge, 1908. 

All the above presented by Hon. William 0. Hart, Treas- 
urer to the Louisiana State Historical Society. 
List op Benjamin Franklin Papers in Library of Congress, 
compiled under the direction of Worthington C. Ford, 1905. 
8°. Presented by the Library. 

Some Papers laid before the Continental Congress in 1775 
and 1776. Worthington C. Ford, editor, 1905-6. Presented 
by the Library of Congress. 

List of Works relating to Political Parties in the United 
States; compiled by A. P. C. Griffin, 1907. Presented by the 
Library' of Congress. 

The French Aixiance in the American Revolution, com- 
piled by A. P. C. Griffin, 1907. Presented by the Library of 
Congress. 

List op References on International Arbitration, com- 
piled by A. P. C. Griffin, 1908. Presented by the Librarj- 
of Congress. 
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Reports of the Librarian of Congress and Reports of the 

Superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds, 1906, 

1907, 1908. Presented by the Librarian and Superintendent. 

During the two years I have received and turned over to 

the Treasurer $21.00 for copies of our publications sold by me. 

Respectfully submitted, 

jAiiEs P. Hood, 
Curator. 

VvASHINQTON, D. C, 

January 12, 1909. 



NECROLOGY. 

1908, February 2l8t Crosby S. Noyes. 

1908, February 22d Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee. 

1908, March 25th John Hitz. 

1908, April 26th Charles B. Church. 

1908, May 4th Thomas J. Sulijv.vn. 

1908, May 11th Philip T. Gerry. 

1908, June 15th John Cammack. 

1908, August 11th AiNSWORTH Rand Spofpord. 

1908, August 21st Joseph C. Hornbix)wer. 

1908, September 16th John W. Douglas. 

1908, November 3d G. Wiluam McLanahan. 

1908, November 5th Ons Tufton Mason. 
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Adams, John Quincy 100, 107-109 

Alexandria, Va., Importance of, in George Wacrhington's Day.. 119, 120 

Annapolis, Md., Two focal points of 7 

Appendix 143 

Armstrong, John, Secretary of the Navy 68 

A. R. S. 1825-1908 182 

Arthur, President Chester A 112 

Barry, Garret, Visit to Mount Vernon of 36 

Barry's Wharf 66 

Beane, Dr. William 83 

Bigelow, Rev. Frank H 104 

Bladensburg, Battle of, and great storm 65-69 

Blagden family and estate 40 

Brent, Mayor Robert 23 

Brown, Glenn, Communication by 1 

Bryan, W. B., Minute by, on the death of A. R. Spofford 160 

Buchanan, President James 112 

Butler, Charles H., Communication by 161 

Campbell, Mary Ingle 66 

Carroll, Charles 23 

Carroll, Daniel, of Duddington 26, 66 

Carroll, John, founder of Georgetown College, 22, 24, 33. Educated 
in Europe, 23. Portrait of, 24. Appointment of, as Prefect- 
Apostolic, 26. Views of, as to College President, 28. Secures 
one from England, 29. Letters of; where preserved, 36. 

Casselman, Amos Burr, Communication by 115 

Clark, Allen C, Communication by 53 

Clay, Henry 107, 131 

Cockbum, Admiral 68, 83 

Committees for 1909 145 

Communications to the Society during 1908 163 

Cool Spring (Gibson's, Isherwood's), Location of 69, 70 

Cosmos Club, Original owner of home of 106 

Cutts, Hon. Richard 105 

Devitt, S.J., Rev. Edward I., Communication by 21 

District of Columbia, The Virginia portion of, 115. Choice of loca- 
tion for federal capital left to Congress by Convention, 116. 
Site selected on both sides of the Potomac, 117. Virginia's 
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preference as to location, 118. Incidents connecting Gen. Wash- 
ington with Alexandria, 119, 120. First corner of the ten-miles 
square located by Gen. Washington, 120. Adverse criticism 
because of, 121. Why Alexandria was not chosen, 122. Efforts 
of Greorgetown to return to jurisdiction of Maryland, 123. 
Retrocession favored by town, opposed by county, 124. Insuf- 
ficiency of reasons assigned for retrocession, 125. Mode of 
retrocession a unique instance, 126. Protest of county against 
retrocession, 127-129. Good reasons for retroceding the town, 
129. Opinion of Albert Shaw as to retrocession, 130, 131. 
U. S. Supreme Court and the Attorney General avoid giving 
an opinion as to constitutionality, 132-136. The 1902 Joint 
Resolution, 136, 137. Retrocession a closed incident, but con.- 
trol of the Virginia side of Potomac could be regained, 138, 
139. Summing up, 139-141. 

Douglas, Rev. George William 104 

Doyle, Alexander 26 

Du Bourg, Rev. William 31, 33 

Duncanson, William M 26 

Dundas, William H 69 

Dunlap, Rev. Edward Slater 104 

Eastern Branch / 53, 64, 55, 56, 1 17, 121 

Fenwick, Benedict J., Cuthbert and Enoch 31 

Fillmore, President Millard 112 

Foxall Foundry 34 

Gaston, WMUiam 30, 32 

Georgetown, L'Enfant arrives at, 63. Gen. Washington arrives at, 

64. Inhabitants of, first to desire retrocession, 123 
Georgetown College in the Early Days, 21. Its birth, centennial 
celebration and steady expansion, 21. Earlier but short-lived 
Maryland schools, 22. Founder's Day, 24. First suggested 
site, and reason for its rejection; first death among its stu- 
dents, 26. First directors of; purchase of site; new buildings 
replace old; 27. Cause of delay in building; early salary of 
a professor; 28. Early presidents of, 29. First student en- 
rolled, 30. Opening of; after-career of some early graduates; 
31. Right of, to confer degrees; incorporation of; 32. First 
physician of, 33. Uniformity of dress, annual commencements, 
34. College exercises and commemorative services were held in 
Trinity Church, 35. Visited by Presidents of the United 
States; bibliography; 36. 
Gibson, Gerard, marries the Widow Young, 61. Legal proceedings 
against, 62, 63. His wife seeks a divorce, 63, 64. Spring that 
bears his name, 69. 
Gleig, Rev. George 67 
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Grassi, Rev. John 32 

Hagner, Alexander B., Communication by 89 

Harrison, President William Henry 110, 111, 131 

Hawley, Rev. William 98-102, 106, 111 

Hogpen Enlarged 56 note, 57 

Holt, Thomas, Public garden of 59 

Hygienic Ice Company, Source whence they obtain water for their 

ice 69 

Ingersoll, Charles J., Extracts from history by 68 

Isherwood, Robert 69 

Jackson, President Andrew 79, 81, 109, 110 

Jefferson, Thomas, Instructions of, to Major L'Enfant 63 

Kemp, Bishop 92 

Key, Francis Scott, attorney for Mrs. Ann Young Gibson, 63. 
Sketch of, with a glimpse of his ancestors, 71. Place of his 
birth, 72. His education, choice of profession, marriage, church 
affiliation, 73. Some law cases in which he was retained, 74-78. 
Politics and stump speeches, 78. Special United States agent 
to settle dispute between the Government and Alabama, 79-86. 
Death of, 86. Burial of, and monument to, 87. Poem in honor 
of, 87, 88. 

King, Horatio 67, 69 

Kohlmann, Rev. Anthony 33 

Latrobe, Benjamin H., architect of St. John's, Washington; piece 

of plate presented to 92 

Laurie, Rev. James 91, 100 

Law, John 67 

Law, Thomas 56 

Lear, Benjamin L 62 

Lee, Charles C 63 

Legare, Hugh L., Tribute of, to Francis Scott Key 86 

L'Enfant, Pierre Charles, The plan of, for the City of Washington, 
and its effect on the future development of the City, 1. Pre- 
parative studies of, before drawing plan for Federal City, 3. 
Maps consulted by, but plan adopted absolutely original, 4. 
Two questions to be solved by, before drawing plan, 5. Intro- 
duction of water effects, 6. The garden of Versailles, 7. Proof 
of the genius of, 8. Modern architects approve the plan of, 10. 
Location of equestrian monument to Gen. Washington, 12. 
Plan of, ignored as City grew, 16, 17. Opinion of, as to best 
location for Federal City, 53. Submits sketches and map, 54. 
Plan of city created by, 57 note. At the ferry wharf, 58. 
Engraved map of, shows location of Cool Spring, 70 note. 

Leonard, Rev. William A 104 

T^wis, Rev. John Vaughan 104 
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Lunenburg Parish Church, Communion service of 93, 94 

Lynch, Dominick 3 

Mackay-Smith, Rev. Alexander 104 

McKean, Samuel M 114 

Madison, Mrs. James 66, 105 

Madison, President James 105, 116 

Marine Hospital 59 

Matthews, Rev. William 33, 100 

Members, List of, on March 15, 1909 146 

Mitchell, Rev. Oscar L 104 

Monroe, President James 106 

Moreland, Enoch C, and Notely 50 

Morgan, James Dudley 54 note 

Moscrop, Rev. Henry, buys the Abraham Young mansion, 60. Views 
property but fails to gain possession, 61. Files bill in chancery, 
dies, case continued by heirs, 62. Title passes to daughter, 69 

Neale, Leonard 23, 29, 31, 33 

Neale, Rev. Francis 33 

Necrology, for 1908 190 

Norton, Rev. Mr 104 

Octagon house, signing of Treaty of Ghent 93 

Officers for 1909 144 

Onderdonk, Rev. Benjamin T 69 

Park Commission, Creation of, 10. Work accomplished by, and 
suggestions for the future, 11-20. 

Pierce, Abner C, Betsy and Isaac 44 

Pierce, Joshua, and Linnaean Hill 45-^9 

Polk, President James K 126, 131 

Poulton, S.J., Rev. Ferdinand 22 

Proceedings of the Society during 1908 164 

Putnam, Herbert, Poem by 182 

Pyne, Rev. Charles Marsh 103 

Pyne, Rev. Smith 103 

Randolph, Edmund 121 

Reminiscences of her Father by Miss F. P. Spofford 176 

Report of the Curator for 1907, 1908 186 

Report of the Recording Secretary for 1908 184 

Report of the Treasurer for 1908 183 

Riggs, Mrs. E. Francis 97 

Rock Creek, Historic, 38. Pierce Mill, 39, 40, 41. Patterson, Lyons 
and Adams mills; Paper Mill bridge; 39. Blagdon and bone 
mills, 40, 41. Greatest descent in creek, and most attractive 
section in Park, 42. White's Mill Seat, 42, 43. Original hold- 
ings of the Pierce family, 44. Former industry, commerce and 
prosperity, along the line of, 45. Linnaean Hill, 45, 46. Bug- 
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gested utilization of, 47-49. Military road, 42, 49, 50. Educa- 
tional institutions following the line of, 51, 52. 

Ryder, Rev. James 36 

St. John's Church, Washington, D.C., History and Reminiscences 
of, 89. Washington Parish created, Christ Church established, 
89. W^ar of 1812 retards active church work, 90. Laying of 
comer stone, appointment of Trustees, election of Vestr}', 91. 
Noticeable features in church as originally planned, 92. Com- 
munion service, 93, 94. Building enlarged, bell hung, new 
organ, 95. Additional enlargement, stained glass, another 
organ, 96. Gro^^lh of church work, valuable donations, selec- 
tion of rector, 97. Mr. Hawley succeeds Mr. Wilraer, 98. 
Appearance and characteristics of Mr. Hawley, 97-102. Bishop 
Ravenscroft and the runaway pulpit, 101, 102. Former rectors, 
present incumbent and assistants, 103-105. Pew set apart for 
the U. S. President, 105. Some marriages and baptisms, 106. 
An old superstition regarding baptism of slaves, 107. Presi- 
dents who have attended its services, 105-112. Other distin- 
guished attendants, 113, 114. 

Saul, John 51 

Shoemaker, Louis P., Communication by 38 

Shoemaker, Pierce 40, 42, 44 

Simms, Edward 67 

Smith, F. S. Key, Communication by 71 

Smith, Rev. Roland Cotton 104 

Sonunern, Mrs. John A 65 

Sommers, Simon L 65, 66 

Spofford, Ainsworth Rand, In Memoriam — , 158. Minute on the 
death of, 160. Biographical sketch of, 161. Reminiscences of, 
17G. A. R. S. 182r)-1908, 182. 
Spofford, A. R., Report of, upon scheme for establishing a U. S. 

Historical Commission 158 

Spofford, Miss Florence P., Communication by 176 

Stoddert, Benjamin 70 

Tayloe, Col. John, presents communion service to St. John's 93 

Taylor, President Zachary 112 

Tousard, Louis 58 

Truxton, Thomas 58 

Tyler, President John 1 1 1 

Van Buren, President Martin 110 

Walker, George 56 

Wallach, Richard 63 

Walsh, Robert 36 

Washington, The plan of L'Enfant for the City of, and its effect 
upon the future development of the City, 1. Capital cities gon- 
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erally the result of growth, 1. Earliest plan of city streets 
radiating from focal points, 2. Principles of art, not personal 
vagaries, to be obser\*ed, 3. Cities whose maps were studied by 
Washington and L'Enfant, 4. Planning for an 800,000 popula- 
tion, 6. Noteworthy features of original plan, 6. Suggested 
ideas and modifications, 7. Comprehensiveness and originality 
of the L'Enfant plan, 8. Abandoned after Madison's adminis- 
tration, 9. Selection of the Park Commission, 10. Suggestions 
for future treatment, 1 1-20. Sites for memorials, 11. "Makers 
of the Constitution," 12, 13, 16. Details of Commission's plan, 
13-16. The Monument division, 14. Lincoln memorial, 15. 
Want of system and harmony in present treatment, 16-18. 
Palisades of Potomac, important feature, 19. Connections 
between existing and proposed parks, 20. 
Washington, Gen. George, Careful oversight by, of plans for Fed- 
eral City, 3, 7, 8. Visits Georgetown, 34. Visit of, to College, 
a precedent, 36. Extract from diary of, 70. A guest at Bel- 
voir, 71. Opinion of, relative to John Q. Adams, 108. Respon- 
sibility of, for location of federal capital, 117-120. 

Weld, Isaac 57 

Wheeler, Aquila 55, 56 

Wheeler, Widow (Elizabeth Young) 56-58 

White, Horace 50 

White House, 90, 93; first death in; other times of mourning. 111, 112. 

Wigfield, Matthew 56 

Williamsburg, Va., Arrangement of the streets of 7 

Wilmer, Rev. William H 97 

Wilson, Jeremiah M 51 

Winchester, Ellahan *. 57 note 

Winder, General 68 

Worthington, Dr. Charles 33 

Wren, Sir Christopher, Unexecuted plan for London of 2, 6, 7 

Young, Abraham, Mansion, 53. Location of, 59. Second mansion, 
brick, 59, 60. Sold at auction, 60. Possession of, retained by 
the widow, 61. Efforts to oust the widow, 62. Payment ac- 
cepted, but possession retained, 63. Land adjoining mansion 
in 1826 still cultivated, 64. British army encamped on grounds 
of, 65. Mansion entered by British soldiers, 66. Famous 
spring near mansion, 69, 70. 
Young, Mrs. Ann, widow of Abraham, 60. Second marriage of, 61. 
Retains possession of mansion, 62. Institutes proceedings for 
divorce, 63. Death of second husband of, 64. Personal appear- 
ance, descent of, death of, 65. 

Young, Notley 56 

Young, Ruth Ann (Mrs. William) 59 

Young, William 56, 58, 59 
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